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Here's an actual photograph of the newest 


development in the art of fire protection. It's a combi- 
nation ‘“‘Automatic’’ FIRE-FOG and FOAM system 
which is safeguarding hazardous tube cleaning 
operations at one of this nation’s largest metal pro- 
ducing plants. The FOAM unit is attached directly 
into the FIRE-FOG piping, thus giving immediate 
application of both FIRE-FOG and FOAM from one 
and the same control.system. Sensitive heat de- 
tectors allow for the system's actuation; and protection 


of equipment and adjacent areas, as well as control 
and extinguishment of fire . . . all realized within a 
moment's time. 


An installation such as this is further proof of 
“Automatic’’ Sprinkler’s leadership in fire protection 
development. Always, the difficult problems have 
been brought to ‘‘Automatic”’ and, with their solution, 
a wealth of experience has been accumulated — 
through the test of service. 


Have you some fire hazard problem that’s causing concern? 
Why not let our engineers and technicians assist in its solution? 
Write or call ‘‘Automatic’’ Sprinkler Corporation of America, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


“Automatic” Sprinkler devices and systems are listed by Under- 


writers’ Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual 
Laboratories. 


FIRE PROTECTION 





THE 
SUPROTEX*SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM 









DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERING a 
o | —afamous member of the “Auto- 

matic” Sprinkler Family. Designed | 

rd | particularly for use in manufactur- | 


| ing, mercantiles, warehouses, | 
| schools, churches, offices, hospi- | 
| tals, piers and other establish- | 
| ments where positive fire protec- 


tion is essential. 
*redemark Registered U. S. Patent Ottice 


INSTALLATION 





MANUFACTURE 
“"AUTOMATIC’’ SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Ilerbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, 
tells his state’s story. 


**Nature was kind to Utah. Deposited with- 
in her borders are rich and varied sources 
of coal and iron, lead and zinc, copper, sil- 
ver and gold. These and many other indus- 
trial attributes are part and parcel of the 
undeveloped sections of this state. 





A SCENIC 
WONDERLAND 






“A gigantic steel industry which can serve 
the west signals our industrial ambition. It 
will form the nucleus of a network of 
associated industries. 


“Our need now is people and leadership to 
share in the prosperity of a western empire. 
Our natural resources are practically un- 
touched. They assure a long life to an indus- 
trial future which is just now beginning. 
Utah invites new and expanding industry 
to investigate opportunities here before 
deciding upon new locations.” 
* One of a series of advertisements es me x 

based on industrial opportunities 

in the states served by the Union a ; 3 

Pacific Railroad. For industrial resources and opportun- 
ities, look to Utah. For unexcelled rail 


transportation ... 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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PORTUGAL CALLING 


The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Portugal 
are interested in establishing business relations WITH YOU 











To communicate with companies listed below address P. O. Box number indicated by (B xxx) in the city shown. (This is a 
paid advertisement. To participate, address: R. G. Dun & Co., Lisbon, Portugal.) 











LISBON (Portugal) 





AGENCIA COMERCIAL & MARTIMA, LD4., Rua do Ale- 
crim, 45. Tel. Add.: Acomar. Shipping, commercial, agents. 
ARMAZENS REUNIDOS, LD4. (B 580). Importers hunt- 
ing, fishing, sport goods, paper, office appliances. 

AUTO CARROCERIAS, LD4. (B 406). Importers of ma- 
terials for construction of automobile and bus bodies. 
AUTO-GERAL V. GARCIA, LD4. (B 499). Tel. Add.: Gar- 
civiana. Agents and importers of automobile spare parts. 
A. WUNDERLI (B 688). Import, export agent, Port Wine 
dealer. Sales agents required. 

CANTINHOS & MARQUES, LD4. (B 159). Manufacturers, 
exporters corks, corkwood, corkwaste and virgincork. 
CARLOS GOMES & C4., LD4. (B 658). Tel. Add.: Vante. 
Ship brokers, forwarding agents, stevedores. Chartering. 
EMPREZA TECNICA & ADMINISTRACOES, LDa., R. Nova Trindale, 
1. Import metals, chemicals, machinery, scientific equipment. 
ESTABELECIMENTOS ALVES DINIZ & C4. (B 343). 
Tel. Add.: Aldiniz. Foodstuff importers and exporters. 
EST. JERONIMO MARTINS & FILHO, LD4., R. Garrett, 23. 
Importers groceries, chemicals, stationery, perfumes, etc. 
FERNANDES & PINTO, LD4., R. Maria Andrade. Import 
anilines, pigments, essential oils, raw materials for tanning, 
perfumery and textile. 

FERNANDO CASTEL-BRANCO, Ave. Joao Crisostomo, 25. 
Import and export. Philatelic department. 

FRANCISCO BENITO & C4., LD4. Export olive oil, fresh 
and dried fruit, olives, garlic, paprika, Guinea pepper, etc. 
HENRY M. F. HATHERLY, LD4., Rua Comercio, 8. Tel. 
Add.: Ergo. Merchants, agents, import and export ergot 
rye, saffron, medicinal-aromatic herbs, brandies, wines. 
INSTITUTO PASTEUR DE LISBOA (B 378). Mfrs., im- 
port, export pharmaceutical, chemicals, surgery material, etc. 
J. LAVADO & C4., LD4. (B 590). Sales agents, export pre- 
serves, Colonials, cork; import raw materials, chemicals. 
JOHN W. NOLTE, LD4. (B 92). Exporters of cork, sar- 
dines; importers, agents iron, steel, non-ferrous metals. 

J. PACHECO CALE, LD4., Rua S. Juliao, 80, 3°. Tel. Add.: 


Calel. General agents. 
J. VASCONCELOS, LDa., Praca Duque da Tereeira, 24, Lisbon. R. 
Infante D. Henrique, 73, Oporto. Ship. chartering agents. 


MANUEL DE OLIVEIRA GOMES, Restauradores, 13. Im- 
port and export wool, dyes, electrical and household utensils. 
MANUEL PATRONE (B 622). Importer of raw materials 
and machinery for rubber, shoe and glove industry. 
MANUEL VENTURA FRADE (B 226). Packer, exporter, 
sardines, Algarve-tunny, mackerel, anchovies in pure olive oil. 
MARIO SILVA, Rua das Flores, 81. Shipping agent, import 
and export. 

MARMORES DE SOUSA BAPTISTA, LD4., Praca do Muni- 
cipio, 30. Exporters of marbles. 

RADIO INDUSTRIAS, LD4., Rua da Madalena, 85. Tel. 
Add.: Radustrias. Import radios, photographic commodities. 
RODRIQUES & REIS, LD4., Rossio, 93, 2°. Commission 
agents and merchants. Desire foodstuff and other agencies. 
SANO TECNICA, LD4., R. Nova Almeda, 61. Surgical in- 
struments, laboratory apparatus, furniture, reagents, etc. 
SOC. COMERCIAL LUSO-AMERICANA, LD4., Rua Prata, 
145. Import-export stationery, office equipment, all novelties. 
SOC. COM. POLLERI, LD4., Rua Andrade, 63. Import all 
industrial requirements. Manufacturers’ representatives. 
SOCIEDADE LUSO-BRITANICA, LD4., Rua Corpo Santo, 
10. Tel. Add.: Diasal. General agents. 

SOCIEDADE LUSO-SUECA, LD4. (B 146). Tel. Add.: 
Luzul. Seeks factory representations. Knitting machines; 
industrial sewing; machines for tailors, and shirt makers. 
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SOCIEDADE DE VINHOS & MOSTOS, LD4. (B 563). Tel. 
Add .:Vimosto. Exporters of Portuguese wines and brandies. 
WALTER STOCK (B77). Importer general and consumers 
goods of all kinds. Exporter and packer of sardines in oil. 





MATOZINHOS (Portugal) 








ANT. & HENR. SERRANO, LD4. Tel. Add.: Dragao. Pack- 
ers and exporters of sardines and anchovies in pure olive oil. 
BRANDAO & C4., LD4. Tel. Add.: Varina. Canned foods 
and olive oil. Manufacturers and exporters. 

CONSERVAS PRADO, LD4. (B 27). Tel. Add.: Prado. 
Packer, exporter, canned fish, boneless, skinless sardines. 
DIAS, ARAUJO & C4., LD4. (B 15). Sardines, anchovies 
and all kinds of canned fish. Packers and exporters. 

JOSE RODRIGUES SERRANO & F., LD4. (B 8). Tel. 
Add.: Ressano. Packers and exporters of sardines. Prin- 
cipal brands: Serrano, Boa Nova, Ideal, Alta Classe, Orgueil. 
LAGE, FERREIRA & C4., LD4. Packers and exporters of 
anchovies and skinless and boneless preserved sardines. 
SOCIEDADE DE CONSERVAS JOANA D’ARC, LD4. 
(B 16). Tel. Add.: Joarec. Packer, exporter fish preserves. 





OPORTO (Portugal) 





A.C. PIMENTA, LD4., Rua Sa Bandeira, 283. Cotton agents. 
Interested in agencies for artificial silk yarns and textiles 
in general. Also electric home appliances. 

AUMAFECA, Rua Entreparedes, 16, sala 15. General agent 
for own account. Import and export. 

BANCO BORGES & IRMAO (B 33). Tel. Add.: Borgimao. 
Branches in Lisbon and main towns. All banking services. 
BENTO PEIXOTO & LOPES, LD4., Rua Mousinho Silveira, 
81. Import iron, steel, tinplate, tools, ironmongers. 
DROGARIA MOURA, LD4., Largo S. Domingos, 101. Im- 
port industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, drugs, paints. 

E. BRUNNER & C4., LD4. (B 112). Import dyestuffs, chemi- 
cals, patent medicines, plastics, rayon, textile machines. 
ESPECIALIDADES ELECTRICAS, LD4., Rua Fernandes 
Tomaz, 710. Insulating; machines, domestic appliances. 

J. GUIMARAES £& © #RREIRA, LDA., R. José Faleao, 171. 
Imp., tobacco, stationery, hardware, novelties, electrical. 

J. ROCHA, LD4., R. Passos Manuel, 166. Importers of 
radios, refrigerators, electric ovens and medical electricity. 
LEMOS & FILHOS, LD4., Praca Carlos Alberto. Import 
pharmaceutical specialties, perfumes, beauty preparations. 
LIVRARIA SIMOES LOPES, Rua do Almada. Est. 1880. 
Books, editors, importers; export stationery, office supplies. 
MANUEL FREDERICO, Rua S. Antonio, 57, 1°. Seeks 
agency Portugal, Portuguese Africa general merchandise. 
REPRESENTACOES ANGLO-AMERICANAS, LD4., R. 
José Faleao, 133. Fluorescent, electrical home appliances. 
REPRESENTACOES ANGLO-LUSITANAS, LD4., Praca 
da Batalha, 90. Tel. Add.: Ralim. Building, chemical products. 
SOCIEDADE IMPERIO COLONIAL, LD4. Head Office: 
R. José Faleao, 171. Africa import and export. 

TASSO DE SOUSA, MAGALHAES & C4., LD4., R. Firmeza. 
476. Motor cars, accessories. Sales agents and importers. 


UNIVERSAL, SOCIEDADE ACOS MAQUINAS & FERRAMENTAS, 
LDa., Rua SA Bandeira, 534. Imp. machines, tools for industries. 





VILA NOVA DE GAIA (Portugal) 





MIGUEL DE SOUZA GUEDES & IRMAO, LD4. Est. 1851. 
Proprietors Alto Douro. Exp. Port Wine, brandy. 

SPIR. SOC. PORT. I. & REPRESENTACOES, LD4. Im- 
porters iron, steel, wire, tubes, small tools, machinery. 
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Know the difference between these 3 duplicators! 











(aawe tine, labor, dllers in yout office everyday) 


All 3 are commonly referred to as “duplicators”—which is 


confusing. 


For, actually, there is little similarity in the operation of 
these machines...even less in the jobs they do. 


Know where the difference lies...and you'll see why the 
average office frequently uses all 3 for maximum efficiency. 


1. THE STENCIL DUPLICATOR copies any- 
thing that’s typed or drawn on a regu- 
lation stencil. 





It is efficient and economical for 
large-run duplication of bulletins, no- 
tices, and similar work. 


2. THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DUPLICATOR cop- 
ies photographically, using photograph- 
ic solutions and drying equipment. 
You operate in subdued light, exposing 
your original and sensitized paper in 
the printer. Then you develop, wash, 
fix, and dry the paper to obtain a nega- 





tive copy. If a positive is desired, the 
same operations are repeated, except 
that you print from the paper negative. 


This duplicator is generally em- 
ployed to copy opaque originals or 
those with printing on both sides—usu- 
ally material which was prepared with- 
out thought of further reproduction. 


3. THE NEW OZALID STREAMLINER repro- 
duces (in just 25 seconds!) anything 
you type, draw, or print on ordinary 
translucent paper or card. And each 
print is a positive (not negative) copy 
of your original. 





Think how this allows you to 
simplify routines! You can use 
translucent file cards, office 
forms, sales reports, etc., and 
obtain exact-size reproduc- 
tions almost instantaneously, 
whenever needed. 


These are made by simply 
placing your original on a 
sheet of Ozalid sensitized pa- 
per and feeding into the machine. Just 
two automatic steps—and your print is 
delivered completely dry, ready for 
immediate use. 


No other preparation is required — 

either before or after this operation. 
And you never have to worry about 
your “Masters” deteriorating in the 
files! 
You never know when you may need 
copies of your work. That’s why it pays 
to prepare all originals on translucent 
paper or card so that they can be 
Ozaprinted—in seconds—at a cost of 
only one cent per 8!2 x 11-inch copy. 


Do these “Impossible” office jobs 
with Ozalid! 
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@ Eliminate hours of retyping and er- 
rors in transcription when you present 
constant facts or figures in combination 
with variable information. For example: 

Assume that the information typed in 
column A has to be carried in 20 dif- 
ferent reports--the figures in the other 
columns varying in each case. 
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This is how easy the job can be— 


You simply make 19 Ozalid trans- 
lucent copies of the form as shown 
above. Add the variable information on 
each, These can now be used as “Mas- 
ters” themselves to produce as many 
additional copies as are required. 


@ Reproduce a manifold accounting re- 
port or an engineering drawing a hun- 
dred yards long by feeding it into the 
Streamliner on a roll of Ozalid sensi- 
tized paper. Your originals can be up to 
42 inches wide, any length. 


In addition, you can reproduce the 
images on any original in black, blue, 
red, sepia, yellow colors ... on paper, 
cloth, foil, film, or plastic. Thus, “color 
coding” work of different departments 

. or matching print to varying job 
conditions. 


Also, you can reproduce photo- 
graphic material—from translucent film 
positives, which can be made from any 
of your negatives. And make copies 
of “form letters” and executives reports 
that look exactly like original typing. 


SEE OZALID PRINTS of typed, drawn, 
printed, and photographic material 
and learn complete Ozalid story. 


Write today for free booklet No, 249. 


OZALID 


Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation 
Johnson City, New York 
Ozalid in Canada 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


1947 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
© 1947, T. 1. N. Co. 


Time stands still for these peaches. 


Picked at the peak of the season, 
they are quick-frozen... all their 
sun-drenched goodness locked in... 
ready to burst forth in luscious 
freshness, months later, when 
winter-weary appetites call. 

And helping you to farm-fresh 
frozen fruits, vegetables and meats 
is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 

For nothing is more important in 
the preparation of frozen foods than 
purity. That’s why so much of the 
equipment is made from Nickel and 
Nickel alloys like stainless steel and 
Monel*. These metals stay smooth 
and bright, promote cleanliness and 
thus protect food value, flavor and 
keeping-quality. 
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Enjoy Orchard-Fresh Peaches Now 
... from the hand of Your ‘‘Unseen Friend” 


This is only one of the many ways 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, joins 
hands with manufacturers to bring 
you better products. “Unseen,” be- 
cause it is usually combined with 
other metals to form Nickel alloys— 
to give them extra strength, corro- 
sion resistance or other special prop- 
erties. Your “Friend,” because it 
helps make possible many everyday 
conveniences, from the watch on 
your wrist to the train you ride. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


AM, Nickel 


TRADE MARK 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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With this suc 


Dun’s Review is concluding its series of Century 
Old Cities as cover prints. For almost ten years this 
series has survived to show graphically, and at times 
dramatically, the tremendous growth of some of 
America’s leading cities. By the same token the 
series included cities which, holding promise of 
greatness 100 years ago, quietly settled down with the 
years to become vacation spots or one of the charm- 
ing little towns spattered over the broad bosom of 
the United States. 

Beginning with the April number, Dun’s Review 
will present to its readers the first in a new series of 
prints. The subjects over a period of time, we hope, 


MAR C 


Equitable Practices in Foreign Trade: Goals of 
the International Trade Organization 


How obstacles to foreign trade will be dealt with under the 
proposed operation of the International Trade Organization 
CiairR WiLcox 
Director, Office of International Trade Policy 
Department of State 


i 


Weather Analysis—Aid to Business Planning 
Applied Climatology, a war developed service offered by the 
Weather Bureau to decrease the risks in long-range planning 

Wooprow C. Jacoss 
Senior Meteorologist, Division of Climatological 
and Hydrologic Services 
Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


15 


The Goal of Steady Employment 
Suggested considerations for both management and labor in 
formulating programs for creating more stable employment 
Henry Forp II 
President, Ford Motor Company 


19 


National Trends in Retail Sales 
Sales progress in five major retail lines from 1935 to 1944, 
based on a study of 12,660 businesses in 1,373 communities 
A summary of a survey made by the Marketing and 
Research Division, DUN & BrapstREET, INc. 


The Stockholder as a Friend 
Cultivating the good-will of stockholders through increasing 
the reader interest in annual reports and through other means 
Joun W. Darr 
President, Inst-tute of Public Relations, Inc. 


The Trend of Business 


Here and There in Business 


21 


26 
50 
72 


Locomotive Piston, a Poem 
A. M. SULLIVAN 


Associate Editor, Dun’s REviEw 


Dun’s Review, March 1947. Published monthly by Dun & BRADSTREET, 
Inc., 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Subscription information on 
page 82. Frontispiece from Elizabeth R. Hibbs. 


[8] 


will show many of the early events, circumstances, or 
ways of life which so richly contributed to our present 
importance as a people and a nation. 

For the most part, these reproductions will be from 
paintings and engravings by artists whose canvases 
and copper plates so vigorously and beautifully re- 
corded the passing story of the nineteenth century— 
events in an age of invention, discovery, enterprise, 
and political upheaval. They will show the chang- 
ing pattern of community life and the hardihood of 
our forebears whose courage, perception, and sweat 
so surely molded this country into a monument of 
towering cities, industrial greatness, and opportunity. 


i947 





PROVINCETOWN, MASS.—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


Important in history, the fine arts, and commercial fishing 
out of proportion to its size, Provincetown, Mass., is located 
at the tip of the Cape Cod Peninsula. 

The reputed landing place of the Pilgrims before proceeding 
to Plymouth and once a whaling center, Provincetown today 
divides its attention between the tourist trade and the catching, 
curing, packing, and selling of fish, mainly cod and mackerel. 

The picturesque sand dunes and the fine expanse of beach 
have made the village a popular place for tourists and artists 
alike. Its Summer theater is well known. Provincetown is a 
shopping center for that portion of the Cape, its 80 retail stores 
in 1939 having sales totalling $1,716,000. 

Settled in 1620 and set off from Truro and incorporated in 
1727, Provincetown had a population in 1940 of 3,668. Province- 
town derives its name from the fact that much of the community 
was originally “Province land.” The cover illustration, from 
the Phelps Stokes Collection, New York Public Library, depicts 
the community in 1876. 
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SELECT- 
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-PHONE 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND PAGING SYSTEM 


Yes, it’s as simple as that. Your 
organization is always at your 
fingertips with the improved Kel- 
logg Select-O-Phone system. It 
provides immediate inter-com- 
munication between departments 
of your factory or office. From 
Kellogg’s 50 years’ experience in 
the developing and manufacturing 
of switchboards, telephones, and 
other communication equipment 
comes this greatly advanced busi- 
ness necessity ... with far more 
flexibility, efficiency and economy 
... utmost simplicity. In fact, it is 
the simplest system to install, main- 
tain, move, or expand... the most 
complete in service rendered. 


You may have completely private 
conversations with any telephone 
in the system at any time (no lis- 
tening-in) or hold a round table 
conference with any or all key peo- 
ple. And no one need leave his de- 
partment. Almost instant informa- 
tion can be obtained in serving a 
customer, in preparing an estimate, 
formulating a plan, tracing the 
progress of an order or calling 
selected personnel for quick, sound 
decisions. The tempo of your work 
and that of your entire organiza- 
tion is stepped up, time and money 
saved, the whole day’s activities 
made easier and more productive. 

Get the facts now! Write today 
for full information. 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 


KELLOGG 
310 WEST SIXTH STREET 


Dun’s ReEvIEW 


SWITCHBOARD 


KANSAS CITY, 


& SUPPLY CO. 
MISSOURI 
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SECRET SERVICE 





“NAME TOUCH” EXECUTIVE STATION 
1. Locked against anyone listening in 
.. except for executive right-of-way. 


2. Executive right-of-way (optional). 


FULL semaine FACIUTIES 


oP 


EN 


Anyone Pee hi: to the system may 
originate a conference call and include 
as many individuals in the conversa- 
tion as desired. 


100% TRUNKAGE 
Patented feature permits unlimited 
simultaneous conversations. 





Kellogg Select-O-Phone is the only 
automatic telephone system that offers 
this “non-stop” feature of 100% trunk- 
age. 


LOW FIRST COST AND UPKEEP 

Only three wires required to each tele- 
phone station. All com- 
ponents designed to 
plug in making them 
easily interchangeable. 


POCCOOOOEOE EEE SOHO EEOSE OOOH ESET ESOOE ESOS EEOSEOOOSEOOE EEO OS OOOO HOTELES EE OSES EE EESOEEO SESE SESE SESE OSE DOSESE SS ESEES 




























































































STORM ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 
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GOALS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


TT 
JS sroucHout the war we 
were aware that the end of hostilities 
would find wide areas of the world 
devastated, ravaged by starvation and 
disease, and helplessly sunk in eco- 
nomic stagnation. We knew that a 
solution of these grim problems would 
be the necessary first step toward the 
brave and bright new world everyone 
hoped for. 
We realized also that unless our goals 
were clearly defined and unless we and 


oe * ff 2S F 


CLAIR WILCOX 
Director, Office of International Trade Policy 
Department of State 


our allies were somehow committed to 
these goals, the character of the mea- 
sures taken to solve the urgent and 
overwhelming problems of relief and 
reconstruction might endanger the at- 
tainment of our long-run objectives. In 
a period of desperate needs men are 
often prepared to adopt desperate solu- 
tions, without much consideration of 
their possibly undesirable effects some 
time in the future. 

Our efforts were concentrated, there- 


E W 


age 
VUE. 
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ERE ARE THE PROPOSED FUNCTIONS 


AND AUTHORITY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE ORGANIZATION, A UNITED Na- 
TIONS AGENCY DESIGNED TO ACHIEVI 
HIGH LEVELS OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
ELIMINATE OBSTACLES TO FOREIGN 
TRADE. IT WILL REGULATE RESTRICTIVE 
BUSINESS PRACTICES AND WILL SEEK 
TO BRING ABOUT ORDERLY MARKET- 
ING OF COMMODITIES AT FAIR PRICES. 




















fore, in two directions: toward plans for 
meeting the needs of war-torn peoples 
and toward agreement with our allies 
on the kind of world in which we 
wanted to live. A conscious effort was 
made to harmonize these two lines of 
activity. We attempted to insure, for 
example, that the costs of the war would 
be shared in such a way as not to preju- 
dice the accomplishment of our pur- 
poses in the post-war world. 


Sharing the War Costs 


The solution found was the system 
of mutual aid, or lend-lease, and in 
the lend-lease agreements were incor- 
porated undertakings by us and our 
allies to take action “directed to the ex- 
pansion by appropriate international 
and domestic measures, of production 
and employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods. . .. ; to the 
elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com- 
merce; and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers” and in gen- 
eral to the attainment of the economic 
objectives set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. Although most of our energies 
were necessarily devoted to the imme- 
diate task of winning the war, our ef- 
forts to plan for urgent post-war needs, 
to agree with our allies on the gov- 
erning principles of the peace, and to 
harmonize these programs met with 
considerable success. The evidence of 
this success is already at hand. 

Great progress has been made in most 
countries toward economic recovery— 
better progress than many dared believe 
possible in the less than two years which 
have elapsed since the end of hostilities. 
Given normal climatic conditions the 
1947 crop year will probably bring an 
end to the period of world food short- 
ages. Industrial production indices in 
many European countries are nearing 
prewar levels and in some instances 
have already surpassed these levels. 
The world is by no means out of the 
economic woods—many peoples will 
not be able to relax their tremendous 
efforts for some time and currencies 
and trade are still subject to elaborate 
and rigid controls—but there is day- 
light ahead. 

The principles and goals which in- 
spired our common fight against the 
aggressors found expression not only 
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in the lend-lease agreements but in a 
long series of international accords with 
our allies. As the end of the war 
approached these statements of pur- 
poses and aims became increasingly 
precise and pointed the way to the ac- 
tions required to give them effect. 
Significant progress has therefore been 
possible in creating the necessary in- 
ternational machinery for putting our 
agreed principles into practice. The 
United Nations, together with its sub- 
sidiary organizations, is a going con- 
cern. 

With one significant exception, name- 
ly the International Trade Organiza- 
tion (ITO), most of the specialized 
agencies for dealing with special areas 
of economic and social problems have 
also been established and have begun 
their work under the general supervi- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. To 
name the most prominent in the eco- 
nomic field, we have the International 
Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and the Civil Aviation 
Organization. Agencies for maritime 
affairs and telecommunication affairs 
are being considered. The preparatory 
work for the establishment of the ITO 
is well advanced, although this organi- 
zation will probably not be formally 
constituted until the Fall of this year. 

In the economic and social fields, the 
ITO will play a key role, for in the last 
analysis it is through trade—through 
the international exchange of the pro- 
ducts of farms, mines, and industries, 
of scientific and artistic endeavors, and 
ot the services of banks, insurance com- 
panies and transportation and com- 
munication systems which make possi- 
ble the exchange of goods—that most 
of us come into contact with the world 
beyond our national boundaries. Trade 
is one of the principal links between 
nations and the conditions of. trade 
profoundly affect the character and sta- 
bility of our other relationships. With- 
out trade, or with low levels of trade, 
international activities in the fields of 
labor, agriculture, currency, investment, 
and aviation would lose much of their 
importance. 

In the matter of currencies, for ex- 
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ample, we desire and need stable ex- 
change rates and multilateral converti- 
bility because we desire and need to 
exchange goods and services. At the 
same time, stability of the exchanges 
and interconvertibility of currencies are 
unthinkable without a healthily bal- 
anced international exchange of goods 
and services. The successful function- 
ing of the ITO will be necessary, in 
other words, to the successful function- 
ing of the International Monetary 
Fund. The authors of the International 
Monetary Fund Agreement clearly rec- 
ognized this basic fact and recommend- 
ed to the participating governments 
that because the promotion and main- 
tenance of high levels of employment 
and real income and the development 
of their economic resources could not 
be achieved by the Fund alone, they 
should seek to reach agreement on 
ways and means whereby they might 
best— 

“1. Reduce obstacles to international 
trade and in other ways promote mu- 
tually advantageous international com- 
mercial relations. 

“2, Bring about the orderly market- 
ing of staple commodities at prices fair 
to the producer and consumer alike. 

“3. Deal with the special problems of 
international concern which will arise 
from the cessation of production for 
war purposes. 

“4. Facilitate by co-operative effort 
the harmonization of national policies 
of member states designed to promote 
and maintain high levels of employ- 
ment and progressively rising standards 
of living.” 

Provisions of Charter 


The Charter of the ITO, as it 
emerged from the meeting of the Pre- 
paratory Committee in London in Oc- 
tober and November 1946, deals with 
these and other problems. In general, 
the provisions closely resemble those 
first put forward by the United States in 
the Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment and in the 
Suggested Charter for an International 
Trade Organization. We are con- 
vinced that the Charter in its present 
form is a strengthening and improve- 
ment of our original proposals and sug- 
gestions. In the course of the discus- 
sions solutions were found for problems 
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which had been inadequately treated 
in our draft. 

It should be emphasized that the 
work of the London meeting was car- 
ried on at the expert level, that the 
negotiations were preparatory rather 
than conclusive, and that the positions 
taken involve no final commitments by 
the governments represented. It is 
nonetheless true that the Committee 
carried the work of drafting a world 
trade charter to a stage that should 
make possible its approval without ma- 
jor changes in principle. 

The principles which the United 
States urged in meeting after meeting 
and conference after conference have 
thus been largely accepted as the prin- 
ciples which will govern international 
economic relations. They have been 
modified somewhat, often for the better 
and never objectionably, by discussion 
and compromise and have been incor- 
porated in an imposing—and for those 
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who are not specialists, perhaps some- 
what confusing—array of agreements, 
instruments, settlements, and charters. 

The period of suggestions, proposals, 
discussions, drafting, and organizing is 
about over and the period of practice 
begun or beginning. There have been 
many words. It is time to ask what 
they all add up to, to find out what 
the new international machinery is 
equipped to do, to assess the réle of 
the various agencies and organizations 
and their interdependence and inter- 
relationships. This task goes beyond 
the limits of the present article, but a 
first approach can perhaps be made if 
we consider the purposes, functions, 
and authority of the proposed ITO and 
its relationship with other specialized 
agencies and the subsidiary organiza- 
tions of the United Nations. 

The Charter 6f the ITO, as it is 
now drafted, contains five principal 
chapters which deal with questions of 









































employment, economic development, 
restrictive business practices, inter-gov- 
ernmental commodity arrangements, 
and general commercial policy. A brief 
consideration of the provisions con- 
tained in each of these chapters and of 
the practical meaning of the provi- 
sions should help us to understand the 
possibilities inherent in the proposed 
organization. 


Employment Provisions 


The chapter on employment provides 
that each member “shall take action 
designed to achieve and maintain full 
and productive employment and high 
and stable levels of effective demand 
within its own jurisdiction through 
measures appropriate to its political and 
economic institutions and compatible 
with the other purposes of the Organi- 
zation.” Full employment is defined 
as a condition in which there are useful 
employment opportunities for those 
able and willing to work. What does 
this undertaking imply? 

On the one hand, action is left to the 
member states; no international agency 
is contemplated which will have any 
positive authority or functions in this 
field. On the other hand, formal recog- 
nition by the member states is given to 
the basic fact that employment policies 
are closely related to trade policies. 
High levels of employment are requisite 
to a large volume of trade and a large 
volume of trade is a necessary condi- 
tion for the institution and observance 
of liberal trade policies. There is no 
point in deceiving ourselves: the chance 
that liberal trade policies will survive 
another world-wide depression is al- 
most non-existent. 

These provisions represent the limit 
to which the nations of the world are 
now prepared to go and, in our view, 
the limit to which it is desirable to go. 
Recognition of the close relationship 
of trade and employment policies is an 
important and healthy accomplish- 
ment, but affirmative action in these 
matters must be left for the foreseeable 


“Trade is one of the principal links between 
nations and the conditions of trade profoundly 
affect the character and stability of our other re- 
lationships. Without trade, or with low levels 
of trade, international activities in the fields of 
labor, agriculture, currency, investment, and avi- 
ation would lose much of their importance.” 
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future to individual countries. The 
measure of agreement attained is, how- 
ever, a promising sign that the nations 
of the world will attempt to act in ac- 
cordance with the principles laid down 
and to consider the effects on world 
trade of domestic policies. 

Turning to the question of economic 
development, we find that the members 
of the ITO “undertake to promote the 
continuing industrial and general eco- 
nomic development of their respective 
countries and territories” and will co- 
operate through ECOSOC and the ap- 


will take no unreasonable action in- 
jurious to the interests of those supply- 
ing them with the means for this 
development. It is recognized that 
governmental assistance in the form of 
measures restrictive of trade may some- 
times be required for the successful 
completion of developmental projects, 
and procedures are established whereby 
such measures may be sanctioned by 
the ITO in appropriate cases. The pro- 
visions of this chapter lay down for the 
first time, therefore, the principle that 
quantitative restrictions on trade are 
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“High levels of employment are requsite to a large volume of trade and a large 
volume of trade is a necessary condition for the institution and observance of liberal 


trade policies, 


There is no point in deceiving ourselves: the chance that liberal 


trade policies will survive another world-wide depression 1s almost non-existent.” 


propriate inter-governmental organiza- 
tions “in promoting industrial and 
general economic development.” They 
agree to impose no reasonable impedi- 
ments to the obtaining by other mem- 
bers of access to the capital funds 
and facilities (materials, equipment, 
technology, trained workers, and mana- 
gerial skill) required for their economic 
development. 

Members undertaking programs of 
economic development agree that they 
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not to be used as a device for the de- 
velopment of infant industries without 
international sanction. 

These provisions represent in part a 
concession by the United States to 
the insistent pressure by undeveloped 
countries for recognition of their special 
developmental problems. The com- 
promise is a fair one, recognizing both 
the legitimate needs and interests of the 
undeveloped countries and the general 
interest in an avoidance of quantitative 
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restrictions on trade except in cases 
where the wisdom and economic justi- 
fication of the use can be demonstrated. 

In giving effect to the provisions of 
this chapter, the ITO and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment will need to work closely 
together. Arrangements for mutual 
consultation and advice will be formu- 
lated. Before granting developmental 
Joans the Bank will presumably make 
or require a careful analysis of the 
economic prospects of the planned de- 
velopment and of the means to be em- 
ployed in assisting the project during 
the carly stages when it may not be 
able to compete on an equal basis with 
established producers. If quantitative 
restrictions are contemplated, the Bank 
will need to consult the ITO as to 
whether or not it will sanction such 
restrictions in the case under considera- 
tion. 


Bank Funds Can Aid ITO 


The success of the ITO, on the other 
hand, can be greatly aided by a wise 
use of the Bank’s investment funds. 
The volume of a country’s trade is di- 
rectly related to the degree of its 
economic development. The trade of 
the United States with industrialized 
countries has always been far greater 
than its trade with undeveloped 
countries. For example, we regularly 
scll much more to, and buy much more 
from, Canada than we sell to, or buy 
from, Mexico, although the latter’s 
population is nearly twice as large as 
the former’s. 

The Charter contains, as was noted 
above, detailed provision regarding re- 
strictive business practices. These prac- 
tices are to be judged by their effects 
and are to be condemned whenever 
they interfere with the “expansion of 
production and trade and the mainte- 
nance in all countries of high levels of 
real income.” Each member agrees to 
“take all possible steps, through legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to insure that... en- 
teyprises within its jurisdiction do not 
engage in practices which have [this] 
effect” and, in cases of complaints by 
other members which are found to be 
just by the ITO, to take “the fullest 
account of the Organization’s finding, 
requests, and recommendations ... in 

( Continued on page 58) 
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ANTICIPATING WEATHER CONDITIONS WILL AID THE FARMER 
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: I, IV'can you reduce the 


weather risk in long-range 
business planning? Should 
you alter manufacturing plans 
or distribution facilities? Born 
of the wartime need to an- 
ticipate weather conditions in 
any part of the world, the 
Weather Bureau is offering 
a new service to business. 
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AID TO BUSINESS PLANNING 


4 

: Tse weatherman has finally 
done something about the weather. It 
is true that he has not yet been able to 
alter the course of storms, to postpone 
a hot spell, or to divert even the most 
insignificant of cold waves. But he is 
in a position to offer American busi- 
ness and industry a war-developed engi- 
neering instrument of far-reaching 
economic potentialities. The name of 
this new instrument is Applied Clima- 
tology. In essence, it is a science for 
removing weather from the list of ma- 
jor imponderables in long-range busi- 
ness and industrial planning. 
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WOODROW C. JACOBS 


Senior Meteorologist, Division of Climatological 
and Hydrologic Services 


Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
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It would be impossible in the limited 
space here to attempt listing the specific 
possibilities for business uses of clima- 
tology in long-range planning—uses 
which range from assisting in product, 
plant, and equipment design to the bet- 
ter timing of purchases, deliveries, and 
advertising or to estimating fluctuations 
in demand and supply. The specific 
use must, of necessity, remain unknown 
to the meteorologist until the problem 
is presented by the business man. And 
even the problem may remain un- 
known until a preliminary analysis of 
operations has been performed. 
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Nevertheless, climatology is already 
being used by business. The start has 
been slow but a rapid acceleration in 
demand can be expected when the 
possibilities of its use become more gen- 
erally appreciated and when the mete- 
orological profession has had time to 
place itself fully in the position to take 
over the job. 

Applied Climatology was born of the 
wartime need to project weeks, months, 
o1 even a year in advance, the weather 
conditions to be expected in any part 
of the world where military action was 


planned. Meteorologists, prior to the 
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WEATHER EXPECTATIONS AS THEY 
AFFECT 





CLOTHING SALES 
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According to many retailers’ reports, the extremely warm Fall season on the East Coast 
during 1946 seriously affected the sale of heavy Winter clothing. The mean temperature 
during the period from September to November in New York City, for example, was 
more than 14 degrees above normal. The climatological data presented above indicates 
the staall chance of @ stmilar situation occuring again in New York during 1947, # 
being seen that there is a 41 per cent probability of the range being from 2 degrees above 




























to 2 degrees below normal. 


war, had developed the weather fore- 
cast to the point where it was possible 
to project the weather of the day into 
the immediate future with a high de- 
gree of precision. But the military 
staffs, whose plans had to be laid many 
months in advance, could not afford to 
wait until the short-range weather fore- 
cast was made available before in- 
corporating the all important weather 
factor into plans. Weather planning 
cn an equally Jong-range basis was the 
only answer. It was here that clima- 
tology moved into the picture. 

It was the climatologist who gave the 
military planners a knowledge in ad- 
vance of target weather conditions, 
wave conditions, temperature effects, 
state of the ground for the movement 
of heavy vehicles, and other factors that 
enabled them to successfully plan and 
equip invasions throughout the world, 
even in areas where accurate weather 
information had not previously been 
obtainable. The climatologists were 
asked to provide answers relating to a 
diversity of undertakings—undertak- 
ings as complex as a complete amphibt- 
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ous landing or as simple as the design 
Of a solar sea water condenser ultimate- 
ly to be used in life rafts over remote 
ocean surfaces. 

Climatologists were able to tell Gen- 
eral Eisenhower that the odds against 
his finding idea) weather conditions for 
the Normandy Invasion were 24 to 1 
in May, 13 to 1 in June, but 50 to £ in 
July. Eisenhower took a 13 to 1 shot 
and struck during June. He found the 
weather conditions far from “ideal” but 
they were “possible.” To delay further 
would have meant that the adds were 
steadily mounting against the Allies. 

[t is important that the reader does not 
confuse climatology with the weather 
forecast. By long-range weather analy- 
sis the chimatologist means that he can 
determine what the odds are that a 
specific weather s(tuation or several 
weather situations will occur during a 
given time interval. But he does not 
mean that he can “forecast” five months 
in advance that rain will occur on July 4 
and that it wid) be clear on July 5. 
The function of the weather forecast 
is to describe how the weather of one 
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day wil] differ from that of the next. 

Applied Climatology, on the other 
hand, seeks first to isolate the weather 
factor in any given operation. It then 
projects these factors into the future 
through the use of past weather intor- 
mation. The technique is based on 
the fact that the effects of weather over 
any long period of time tend to repeat 
themselves according to a definite fre- 
quency pattern.* Once the nature of 
the weather effects and the limits of 
the patterns have been determined, the 
results without alteration are immedi- 
ately useful for future planning pro- 
viding important revisions in operating 
requirements are not made. Changes 
in operating requirements require new 
weather analyses. 

As an example of the methods em- 
ployed by the applied climatologists in 
preparing a long-range weather analy- 
sis we might consider the steps in 
the planning for saturation bombing of 
German targets during the war—plans 
that were being )aid as early as 1942. 
In setting up the schedule for these 
operations, it was essential that the 
military planners have quantitative in- 
formation concerning the number of 
individual bombing missions that could 
be carried out successfully from various 
Allied base areas (or combinations o! 
base areas) to important targets in the 
Axis-held countries. 

The number and types of aircraft 


needed, the most effective methods 





* No reference to periodicities is here implied, 


BOMBER OPERATIONS 
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eam Estimated aumber of operational ( 
days for medium bomber aircraft in 
1944-1945. 










wm ow Actual number of days flown in 
1944-1945 on missions or 
reconnaissance Hights. 
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Typical of climatological analyses during the 
War was one used in planning medium bomber 
operations over one of the European theaters. 
A comparison of the solid and broken curves 
shows the correlation between the expected num- 
ber of possible missions per month as determined 
from historical weather data and the actual 
number of possible operational days that occurred 
during the corresponding months, August 1944 


to fanuary 1945. 
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tor their deployment, the problems of 
maintenance, the long-term fuel re- 
quirements—all were among the impor- 
tant unknown factors at the planning 
stage. The military commanders were 
well aware that the effectiveness of 
one base area or target area over an- 
other would be determined largely by 
weather circumstances that would pre- 
vail over Europe during the war period; 
that the number of sorties that could 
result from a given aircraft and crew 
potential would be governed in no 
small measure by weather factors. 

The only tools available to the mete- 
orologist of the Allied services at that 
time were his own ingenuity plus the 
great guantities of prewar climatologi- 
cal records for stations in all parts of 
the world (including those of the Axis 
powers). The problem was essentially 
one of “putting these weather data ta 
work.” Knowing explicitly the oper- 
ating requirements for bomber aircraft, 
the climatologists began to put together, 
piece-by-piece, the various isolated bits 
of past weather information to praduce 
a picture of weather factors on a \arge 
scale as they would have affected simi- 
lar types of air assaults on the Axis had 
they been carried out during previous 
years. The planning value of these an- 
alyses was later proved by the accuracy 
with which the efficiency of the satura- 
tion bombing techniques in this theater 
had been foretold. 

The story of the utilization of weather 
information during the war is a story 
of knowing and playing the weather 
odds. The important thing was to 
know the long-term odds. Not merely 
in planning actual battle operations, 
but in many diverse phases of produc- 
tion, planning, and organization. War, 
jtse)f, embraces all the industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural pursuits nor- 
mally assigned to private enterprise. 
For this reason, the conversion of the 
climatological techniques from wartime 
to peacetime uses should not be difficult. 

There is not an American business 
man whose operations are not affected 
in some way by weather—directly, in- 
directly, or both. But how many busi- 
ness men are in a position to say exactly 
how and how much? Weather’s ef- 
fects are se\dom simple. They are not 
limited to one rainy spell or to one heat 
wave. The effect on retail sales of a 
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“A knowledge of the extremes in temperature, ranges in humidity, winds, solar energy, 
dust content of the atmosphere, rainfall, depths of snow, or combinations of wind, ie, 
SNOW, ana so On, and their effects on business can be used in an almost unlimited variety 


oj practical ways by private enterprise.” 


cald month followed by a warm month 
will differ from the effects of two cold 
months, two warm months, or 4 warm 
month followed by a cold month. Nor 
are weather’s effects necessarily limited 
to small areas. 

An industrialist in New England may 
suffer curtailed production because of 
persistent rain conditions in southern 
Texas. A national distributor of a “hot 
weather” product, whose distribution 
facilities are sufficient for handling the 
demand created by a heat wave which 
covers three adjacent, densely-popu- 
lated States, may experience a complete 
breakdown during a heat wave which 
covers two widely separated, less popu- 
lous States. The climatologist can an- 
ticipate such circumstances and, in the 
above case, the results of an investiga- 
tion on his part might well lead to a 
more efficient selection of warehouse 
sites. 

An important lesson learned during 
the war is that general climatological 
information which has not been corre- 
lated with operations can be of fittle use 
to the planner. If the general climato- 
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logical information is complete, even 
for a small area, it might require a 
freight car to ship it. And the business 
man would have to be a climatologist 
to interpret it. The practical solution 
is for the business man to bring forth 
his specific problem and to work di- 
rectly with the climatologist in arriv- 
ing at a clear, concise, and practical 
answer. 

A knowledge of the extremes in tem- 
perature, ranges in humidity, winds, 
solar energy, dust content of the atmos- 
phere, rainfall, depths of snow, or com- 
binations of wind, ice, snow, and so on, 
and their effects on business can be used 
in an almost unlimited variety of prac- 
tica) ways by private enterprise. 

As an example of the lack of weather 
planning when exploring new sales 
possibilities we might cite the case of 
a large manufacturer of cosmetics, sup- 
plying the Continent and London. This 
manufacturer attempted to export one 
of her products—a base cream—to the 
United States. The venture failed. 
The reason? Her product, designed for 
use in the damp, cloudy, western Euro- 
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INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION AS 
RELATED TO WEATHER DATA 
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TONS OF GRADE “X” FUEL 


A climatological analysis which serves to relate historical weather data to fuel consumption, 
The results apply to a plant where the normal January fuel consumption is approximately 
100 tons Several years of operating experience allows an interpretation of past climato- 
logical data to be expressed directly in operating terms, The installation is entirely fictitious, 
but the curves themselves are based on actual climatic data covering 43 years of record at 


Concordia, Kansas. 


pean climate, was not suited to the com- 
paratively dry, sunny climate of our 
Eastern Seaboard. A prior detersmina- 
tion of this fact would not have been a 
difficult joint assignment for cosme- 
tician and climatologist. 

In another case, importers of French 
silk prints accused the European ex- 
porters of dumping an inferior product 
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on the American market. The silks 
did not hold up as they had done in 
Paris. Again climate was the answer. 
The silk prints, long-lived in a damp, 
cloudy atmosphere, literally went-to- 
pieces in a few weeks under the influ- 
ence of the bright sun and dry atmos- 
phere found in New York, Chicago, 
and other of our American cities. 


It should be emphasized that Appled 
Climatology is an individual or group 
service. By its very nature it cannot 
be conducted on an extensive basis by 
means of newspaper, bulletin, or radio. 
Obviously, the U. S. Weather Bureau 
will never be in the position to render 
a time-consuming free service to the in- 
dividual business concern. It must re- 
main in position to place its national 
and international facilities at the dis- 
posal of the private meteorologist or the 
technical representative of private en- 
terprise. No business or private mete- 
orological group can be expected to 
duplicate the facilities which are pecu- 
liar to the Weather Bureau and to ac- 
cumulate and process the great masses 
of climatic data which are essential to 
the development of a climatology ap- 
plied to business weather problems. 

The Weather Bureau is aware of 
its responsibility in this respect. In ac- 
cepting this responsibility it has re- 
cently organized, in Washington, D. C., 
a section of Industrial Climatology for 
the purpose of offering leadership and 
service in the development and busi- 
ness use of the new engineering instru- 
ment of Applied Climatology. It is in 
position now to accept the weather 
problems of business. In each case, the 
individual concern will be expected 
to defray the costs of processing the 
large quantities of climatological data 
required for the weather—business 
analyses. 

The final detailed analyses of such 
data, when performed by the Weather 
Bureau, will be for the purpose of 
stimulating the application of the new 
approach to the solution of the weather 
problems of the American business 
man. It is expected eventually that this 
latter phase will be handled by the 
meteorological representative of private 
enterprise. Whichever way it is accom- 
plished, the success of the undertak- 
ing will mean dollars in the pockets of 
the American business man and a 
cheaper and better product in the hands 
of the American consumer. 


“It was the climatologist who gave the military 
planners a knowledge in advance of target 
weather conditions, wave conditions, temperature 
effects, state of the ground for movement of 
heavy vehicles, and other factors that enabled 
them to successfully plan and equip invasions 
throughout the world, even in areas where ac- 
curate weather information had not previously 
been obtainable.” 
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OF STEADY EMPLOYMENT 


ey Visitas surveys show 
that well up at the top of the list of what 
the American wage earner wants— 
perhaps at the very top of his list—is 
security. By “security” he means, more 
than anything else, steady employment 
—the chance to work continuously at 
good wages. 

Of course, the American wage earner 
wants to own hisown home. He wants 
life insurance and savings accounts. 
He wants his children to have a chance 
to educate themselves for better op- 
portunities. But steady employment is 
a prime consideration to ten times as 
many workers as “high pay,” and 
steady employment is a prime con- 
sideration to 25 times as many workers 
as “short hours.” 
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HENRY FORD II 


President, Ford Motor Company 


The security which the American 
wage earner wants is not tied to any 
official scheme of Government, the 
unions, management, or anyone else. It 
is a broad and comprehensive desire. 
As a matter of fact, the surveys show 
that the average American worker 
would prefer to work out his own 
problem of security in his own way 
without help from employer, the State, 
or his union—provided only that he has 
steady work at good wages. 

The idea of steady employment is 
sometimes discussed these days under 
the title “The Guaranteed Annual 
Wage.” In a great many ways this 
seems to me a poor choice of words. 
It is misleading. It comes a little too 
close to being a political phony. It 
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suggests that someone is in a position 
to guarantee an annual wage and is 
merely refusing to do so. I doubt very 
much whether the American wage 
earner really believes that anybody can 
guarantee security in this world. What 
he really wants is steady employment 
at a fair rate of pay. 

This normal human desire on the 
part of our employees for greater sta- 
bility in their jobs is a challenge to 
mass production management. The 
production record during the first year 
of peace has turned the spotlight on 
some of the great difficulties to be over- 
come. We at Ford Motor Company 
are certainly not today in any position 
to “guarantee an annual wage.” But 
progress toward more stable employ- 
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ment is greatly to be desired, and I 
would like to consider briefly some of 
the considerations we tace when we 
start thinking about what can be done 
toward a more stabilized employment 
in the automobile industry. 

Before I do so, however, let’s take a 
look at the problem. 

When the first mild days of March 
come around each year, the American 
people begin to think about travel, 
vacations, and the open road. They 
head for automobile salesrooms and 
start shopping for cars. 

It is unlikely that people are going 
to change much in this respect. In 
1935, the automobile industry tried to 
lead human nature into a different path 
by moving its annual presentation of 
new models from the first week in 
January to the early part of November. 
This produced some change in buying 
habits, but people for the most part 
have continued to buy their cars when 
Winter begins to thaw out and Spring 
is in the air. 

This understandable custom is one 
fundamental cause of our problem. It 
makes the manufacturing of automo- 
biles a seasonal business. 

The American consumer—without 


whom there would be no automobile 








industry—has another peculiarity. 
Given a choice of a new car just like 
the one he had last year or a new and 
improved model, he will regularly pre- 
fer the new model. He likes a change, 
and unless someone is prepared to take 
away from him his freedom of ‘choice 
and force him into a uniform mold, he 
is going to continue to cast his vote as 
a free American in favor of a new and 
better car. 

It will be obvious that this preference 
on the part of the free American tends 
further to concentrate automobile pro- 
duction in one partof the year. Further- 
more, it makes it necessary for the in- 
dustry to stop working while it installs 
new machines, tools, and dies to pro- 
duce the new models. 

Both of these things work against 
level employment. Both of them work 
toward peak employment—and when 
you have a situation of that kind, you 
must tend in the direction of employ- 
ing a larger number of people for 
shorter periods rather than a smaller 
number of people for longer periods. 
Seasonal demand creates seasonal pro- 
duction, which results in seasonal em- 
ployment. 

There is another factor. 
mobile manufacturer is, to a very large 


An auto- 
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extent, an assembler. The automobile 
company really makes few of all the 
things that go into a car. It buys a 
great many parts from others. 

For example, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany has 2,853 major suppliers from 
whom it buys a great variety of ma- 
terials and parts that go into its cars. 
Another 3,000 suppliers furnish it with 
the variety of goods and services neces- 
sary to run its business—everything 
from toothpicks to locomotives. And 
at least 85 per cent of all these suppliers 
can definitely be classified as small 
businesses. 

Many of these suppliers are, in turn, 
served by other suppliers. One of the 
companies which makes our speedome- 
ters, for example, is itself an assembler, 
buying such things as gears and cables 
from other manufacturers. This speed- 
ometer company alone is served by 
some 200 suppliers. 


Deal with Small Businesses 


When you begin to add it all up, you 
discover that the problem of stable em- 
ployment in the automobile industry 
really involves a whole cross-section of 
American industry. We are not deal- 
ing with one big business, but with a 
great many little businesses—thousands 
of them. We are dealing with what 
is, in effect, a great market place for 
American products. The Ford Motor 
Company is itself a market for 600 to 
700 million dollars worth of materials, 
supplies, and services furnished each 
year by thousands of small business 
men. 

I, for one, think that this decentral- 
ization is a fine thing. I believe in the 
encouragement of the small, indepen- 
dent business because I believe in the 
great productive power of individual 
initiative. 

But we at Ford Motor Company are 
not allowed to forget for one minute 
that what we do and can do depends 
upon the performance of thousands of 
other businesses—large and small. For 


(Continued on page 74) 


“The security which the American wage earner 
wants ts not tied to any official scheme of Gov- 
ernment, the unions, management, or anyone else. 
... The surveys show that the average American 
worker would prefer to work out his own prob- 
lem of security in his own way without help 
from employer, the State, or his union—provided 
only that he has steady work at good wages.” 
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A Summary of a Survey Made by the Marketing and Research Division 


. / AIF TING cross-currents of 
United States retail sales were charted 
in a survey of 12,660 businesses, show- 
ing trends in 1,373 communities during 
the eventful years of 1935 to 1944. The 
survey, conducted for the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association by the Mar- 
keting and Research Division of Dun & 
BrapstreeET, Inc., illustrates, town by 
town and city by city, the progress or 
decline of retail sales in five major lines 
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Dun & BrapstreeT, INc. 


during the business recovery years of 
1935 to 1937, the “recession” of 1938, and 
the war years to January 1, 1945. 

The major usefulness of the survey is 
that it shows figures by individual com- 
munities. However, within the scope 
of this article, it is possible only to pre- 
sent some significant over-all findings 
taken from the report. The table on 
page 23 contains index figures of sales 
in each State during the period covered. 
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Retait SaLes TRENDS, 1935-1944 
Six volumes—z2,030 pages 


Figures for 12,660 concerns in 1,373 
communities 


The set of six volumes may be purchased 
trom: 

The Controllers’ Congress 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
100 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Typical pages from “Retail Sales Trends, 1935-1944," showing 


the sales volume and sales indexes 


The charts on page 23 illustrate national 
sales trends by lines: department, 
variety, hardware, furniture, and spe- 
cialty stores.* 

The charts indicate that, except for 
two lines, expansion in sales was con- 
tinuous from 1938 to 1944. The two ex- 
ceptions were the furniture trade, in 
which a slight recession of sales oc- 
curred in 1942, and the hardware trade, 
which suffered a small decline in 1943. 
Both of the drops were doubtless the 
result of shortages of supplies in these 
particular lines—the effects of which 
were overcome in subsequent years by 
higher prices or by the substitution of 
other merchandise in which shortages 
had not yet begun to restrict volume. 

Up to 1940, the progress of the vari- 
ous lines was roughly similar. It was 
after the entry of the United States into 
the war in 1941 that their paths began 





* Specialty stores are defined for purposes of the sur- 
vey as “‘department stores without the hard goods lines 
(hardware, furniture, and home furnishings principally) ’’— 
usually women’s specialty stores, or men’s specialty stores. 
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in department, variety, hard- ware, furnitur 


to diverge noticeably, the point of great- 
est divergence being reached in 1944. 
The businesses in the survey which 
enjoyed the most substantial net in- 
crease in sales from 1935 to 1944 were 
specialty stores, which were not troubled 
with shortages to the same extent as 
some other lines. It is true that silk and 
nylon stockings and fabrics disappeared 
from the shelves, but their places were 
taken by cottons and rayons. 
Supplementing the charts, which pic- 
ture trends by lines, the index figures 
in the accompanying table reflect total 
sales for all five lines by States, the base 
for the index in each State being the 
average annual sales from 1936 to 1939. 
The table is based on the 7,863 stores re- 
porting for the entire ten-year period.t 
The table shows that the following 
States had the largest relative gain in re- 
tail sales, when the 1944 indexes are com- 
+ Sales figures for an additional 4,797 stores reporting 
for part of the ten-year period are included in the reports 


of sales volume by communities, but are not included as 
part of the State or national figures. 
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sales decline in 1942 1s typical of a national trend for that year. 


c, and specialty stores in Pittsburgh. The furniture 


pared with the 1936 to 1939 averages: 

Georgia, 237.2; Arizona, 233.2; Missis- 

sippi, 225.2; Alabama, 222.3; Washing- 

ton, 221.4; and Florida, 218.0. It is 
interesting to note that only one State 
had a decline in retail sales volume from 

1943 to 1944 and only two States had a 

decline when 1942 and 1944 indexes are 

compared. 

An indication of the coverage of the 
survey may be gained by a comparison 
with 1939 census figures: The 7,863 
stores reporting for the entire ten-year 
period represent 11.2 per cent of the 
70,069 stores in the same lines counted 
in the 1939 United States Census of 
Business. Total 1939 sales of the 7,863 
stores amounted to $2,988,877,000, or 
45-6 per cent of the sales total of $6,554,- 
232,000 for stores of this type in the 
1939 census. 

Some of the important national re- 
tailers who furnished sales figures for 
the survey were Butler Brothers, Inc.; 
W. T. Grant Company; Interstate De- 
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Reta, SaLes TRENDS, 1935-1944 — BY STATES 


Alabama ..3..<:. 
ORS 5 acs 
AURBRES. . So es 
Calformia: ...3.... 
Colorado 
Connecticut ..... 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho . 
Illinois . . 
Indiana : 
OWS: sco son eces 
Kansas ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana . 
Maine ... 
Maryland ....... 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada . 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orem. Sis 35 
Pennsylvania .. .. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee 
Texas . 
Utah . 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming — 
Dist. of Columbia 
Tora U.S. 





1935 
76.9 
81.2 
$2.6 
84.5 
82.5 
88.6 
78.2 
g2.6 
51.8 
87.4 
$0.6 
$2.2 
86.1 

g2.1 


79-3 


81.4 
$8.7 
$4.1 
89.0 
87.1 
85.7 
$4.9 
$5.2 
gou.t 
94.1 
79-4 
82.2 
87.9 
81.9 
88.9 
31.8 
97-5 
82.8 
88.5 
79-1 
85.3 
92.1 
81.4 
93-9 
$2.1 
80.5 
87.8 
84.4 
83.9 
81.5 
80.8 
85.4 


1936-1939 Average Annual Sales = 100 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
96.8 102.0 95.5 105.6 116.3 
96.2 107.2 95.8 100.8 113.6 
96.6 98.7. 97.6 107.1 114.3 
97.2 102.4 97.2 103.1 108.8 
97.2 103.6 96.9 102.4 105.3 
97.8 101.6 95.6 105.0 117.0 
96.8 102.8 93.8 106.6 118.6 
93.2 97-5 97-4 111.9 129.0 
93-9 99-1 97.4 109.6 122.5 
101.1 106.3 93-4 99.2 106.9 
95-5 104.7 97.1 102.7 109.9 
97-6 105.6 92.3 104.5 115.3 
95-6 99.4 98.6 106.3 111.2 
100.3 105.4 95.8 98.5 103.8 
93.5 106.5 96.1 104.0 114.1 
94.4 98.6 100.7 106.3 116.3 
97.1 101.7 96.9 104.3 107.9 
95-8 103.5 95.5 105.2 117.8 
99.1 100.4 97.5 103.0 106.8 
102.1 109.1 88.5 100.2 110.9 
g5.6 100.7. 99.0 104.7 109.4 
99.1 101.0 95-9 104.0 I11.9 
95.3 101.4 97.4 105.9 113.1 
98.3 102.4 96.0 103.3 110.5 
101.0 100.6 96.2 102.2 105.4 
92.4 101.4 97.6 108.6 111.5 
93.8 101.9 98.2 106.1 112.9 
98.7 101.0 96.1 104.2 112.1 
95-4 102.2 98.5 104.0 109.6 
100.6 102.4 96.6 100.4 104.2 
97.3 102.0 97.2 103.5 108.9 
98.5 100.9 97.5 103.0 108.8 
98.5 105.4 91.8 104.3 113.1 
98.0 103.9 98.8 99.3 103.5 
95-6 102.2 95.4 106.8 117.3 
99.1 105.3 93.2 102.4 110.3 
100.8 101.1 95.7 102.4 106.4 
94.8 101.2 96.2 107.8 120.6 
98.5 98.7 97.4 105.4 110.2 
95.3 100.1 97.6 107.0 117.8 
95-1 102.5 98.7 103.7 110.7 
97.2 100.7. 95.7 106.4 115.5 
94-4 101.5 99.4 104.7 106.5 
94.2 101.4 98.1 106.3 119.6 
96.8 100.9 95.7 106.6 118.7 
97.0 105.4 93.8 103.8 112.5 
98.3 104.4 96.2 101.1 107.4 
95-5 104.1 97.1 103.3 105.5 
98.7. 99.5 98.8 103.0 116.2 
97.8 103.0 95.9 103.3 110.5 


1941 
153-7 
145.2 
145.0 
127.2 
119.5 
145.2 
142.8 
142.5 
147-7 
114.7 
124.3 
141.7 
130.4 
125.1 

141.1 

136.5 
129.4 
141.0 
127.7 
134.4 
123.8 
143.8 
134.3 
118.7 
118.4 
122.2 
138.4 
130.2 
115.7 
119.3 
132.6 
127.7 
139.0 
120.3 
146.1 
135.4 
130.7 
150.8 
128.7 
140.6 
132.3 
139.3 
$23.2 
148.2 
152.2 
135.7 
129.1 
121.7 
143.7 
131.3 


1942 
183.5 
189.8 
175-9 
149.4 
135.1 
153-5 
149.8 
155-6 
164.2 
128.3 
130.3 
156.8 
137.1 
115.4 
152.6 
157.2 
149.9 
155-3 
134.1 
150.0 
127.6 
170.8 
145-7 
121.7 
138.5 
138.5 
131.2 
134.1 
135.1 
123.2 
147.0 
130.9 
151.1 
138.2 
184.3 
137.6 
143.4 
179.1 
143.1 
158.3 
151.3 
190.7 
116.2 
169.7 
189.5 
131.8 
143.3 
129.8 
170.5 
143.4 


1943 
199.9 
218.1 
185.9 
167.3 
147-9 
143.5 
154-9 
190.0 
202.1 
141.2 
139.0 
170.4 
151.1 
167.0 
164.1 
189.4 
162.2 
161.9 
136.6 
158.8 
139.7 
203.5 
158.4 
127.7 
163.3 
129.4 
120.3 
131.1 
157-9 
128.3 
163.3 
144.2 
164.7 
162.4 
202.5 
143.3 
146.7 
197.8 
163.9 
183.8 
183.0 
207.3 
118.3 
186.0 
208.5 
142.0 
154.8 
139.7 
186.0 
156.0 


1944 
222. 
233.2 
197.7 
185.8 
157-9 
145.2 
163.1 
218.0 
237.2 
154.0 
153.6 
185.4 
167.8 
183.0 
181.8 
216.4 
174.2 
169.9 
147-4 
168.1 
155-0 
225.5 
176.1 
136.7 
178.2 
143-3 
124.6 
138.2 
174.6 
140.8 
180.5 
164.0 
179-7 
177.1 
209.9 
155.5 
158.2 
217.8 
179.8 
208.8 
204.0 
206.1 
130.2 
210.3 
221.4 
164.3 
172.6 
154.3 
203.7 
171.0 



































partment Stores, Inc.; S. H. Kress & 
Company; Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Inc.; National Department Stores 
Corporation; J. C. Penney Company; 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Inc.; and 
F. W. Woolworth Company. Major 
department stores in hundreds of cities 
participated. The high degree of cov- 
erage was made possible by the co- 
operation of members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and mem- 
bers of the following associations, which 
also participated in sponsoring the pro- 
ject: The American Retail Federation, 
the Limited Price Variety Stores Asso- 
ciation, the National Retail Furniture 
Association, and the National Retail 
Hardware Association. 

In the six-volume report being dis- 
tributed by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, total sales for all 
lines covered are shown for most com- 
munities by dollar volume and sales 
index figures for each year, 1935 to 1944. 
More detailed information is presented 
wherever a large enough number of 
participating stores in the community 
permitted reporting of dollar volume 
and index figures by lines without dis- 
closing figures of individual stores. 


The national sales trends by lines, charted below, 
show that, except for two lines, expansion in sales 
was continuous from 1938 to 1944. The two 
exceptions were the furniture trade, which had a 
slight decline in 1942, and the hardware trade, 
in 1943. How the sales index figures compared 
by States is illustrated in the table on the left. 
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/ HAT steps can you take in cultivating the good-will of 
Here are suggestions for increasing 


your stockholders? 


JOHN W. DARR 


President, Institute of Public Relations, Inc. 


the reader interest in annual reports and for using other 
mediums which may be instrumental in turning investors 
into active supporters for your corporation and its products. 


In the past few years, more 
Americans have been “exposed” to in- 
vestment in American industry than 
ever before in the nation’s history. In 
unprecedented numbers, they have 
come into the security markets—some 
as speculators, some as long-pull inves- 
tors. Many of them have withdrawn. 
Others, including at least a minority of 
speculators who have been converted 
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into investors, remain as part-owners 
of business enterprises. 

In these new owners, industry has 
acquired a new public—a public that, 
so far as present-day management is 
concerned, is made up, at least in part, 
of strangers; and the emergence of this 
new public confronts management 
with an obligation and an opportunity. 
There is the obligation to review its 
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stockholder relations and the oppor- 
tunity to improve those relations and 
reap substantial benefits both for the 
individual enterprise and for industry 
in general. 

One need not emphasize that, to 
corporations, the good-will of these new 
investors is highly important. 

. While on industry’s horizon the new 
investors appear as strangers, it seems 
safe to assume that they come as in- 
dustry’s potential friends. The very fact 
that they have invested in corporate 
securities is evidence of their belief that, 
in the main, industry is soundly man- 
aged, progressive, and forward-looking. 
Industry will be wise to keep them in 
that frame of mind. 
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In their respective communities, these 
shareholders are solid citizens. Their 
opinions, including their opinions about 
such matters as the free enterprise 
system, are respected. They vote. 
They write letters to their congress- 
men. They teach school. They preach 
sermons to congregations. They pub- 
lish newspapers. They deal with re- 
tailers through whom many of indus- 
try’s products are sold. To the end that 
each of them, in his own community 
and in his own circle, may become and 
remain an articulate “missionary” in 
industry’s interest, industry will be 
wise to cultivate and hold their respect 
and esteem—and at all times to keep 
them fully informed about industry’s 
aims and ideals and accomplishments. 

And how shall industry proceed? 

Yes, 1 know about the annual report. 
I know, too, that in recent years the 
quality of many annual reports has 
greatly improved. But when I look at 
the others—and they still constitute a 
great majority—I wonder where, when 
management sits down to pen its yearly 
account of stewardship, it parks its so- 
cial consciousness, its imagination, and 
its salesmanship. 

Textually and even typographically, 
the reports remind me of a literary dis- 
tinction drawn some twenty years ago 
in a delightful little essay published 
in Harper’s Magazine and written by 
Frederick L. Allen, now that publica- 


“In their respective communities, these shareholders are solid citizens. 


as the free enterprise system, are respected. 
sermons to congregations. 
sold... . Industry will be wise.... 
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They vote. 
They publish newspapers. 


tion’s editor. All discourse, Mr. Allen 
found, could be placed in just two clas- 
sifications—one produced by what, be- 
fore the word had taken on a different 
meaning, he called “goons” and the 
other by what he called “jiggers.” 

“A goon,” Mr. Allen explained, “is 
a person with a heavy touch, as dis- 
tinguished from a jigger, whose touch 
is light. While jiggers look on life with 
a genial eye, goons take a more stolid 
and literal view. A goonish style is 
one that sounds as if it were the work 
of a goon. It is thick and heavy. It 
suggests the sort of oatmeal that is 
served at lunch counters, lumpy and 
made with insufficient salt.” 

Now, I realize, of course, that cor- 
porate business is real and earnest and 
that, justifiably, stockholders expect 
their managements to maintain poise 
and dignity; and so I scarcely need 
point out that no annual report should 
strive for cleverness. 

But, so long as Company A turns out 
an annual report that looks somewhat 
better and reads somewhat better than 
a telephone directory, then Company B, 
competing for the interest and good 
opinion of its segment of this new 
investors’ public, scarcely can afford to 
do less. 

Occasionally, to be sure, you'll find a 
shareholder whose interest in corporate 
literature is confined to the figure he 
finds on his dividend check. He was 


the one, who, during the war, wrote to 
the company president to ask, “Why 
waste paper?” But surveys have dis- 
closed that most stockholders like—and 
are favorably impressed by—annual re- 
ports that, in physical appearance and 
in downright informative quality, truly 
reflect the companies for which they 
speak. 

On this score, one further point: An- 
nual reports are read not only by stock- 
holders. They are read and kept on file, 
also, by the financial editors of news- 
papers and by bankers and brokers— 
all molders of public opinion about in- 
vestments. Some time in the future, 
when Company A decides to refinance 
by retiring preferred stock or by bring- 
ing out new issues, the good opinion 
of these opinion-molders will be valu- 
able indeed. 

In brief, to present the best impres- 
sion possible to this new public with 
which we are concerned, now is the 
time to re-examine the annual report 
with a newly critical eye and, if neces- 
sary, overhaul it. So much for the an- 
nual report. 

Perhaps we've set the cart before the 
horse. An annual report is a publica- 
tion. No editor worth his salt would 
think of even starting a publication be- 
fore he had found out, insofar as pos- 
sible, who his readers would be and 
what they would be like. 

(Continued on page 68) 


Their opinions, including their opinions about such matters 

They write letters to their congressmen. They teach school. They preach 
They deal with retailers through whom many of industry's products are 
at all times to keep them fully informed about industry’s aims and accomplishments.” 
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PRADI FINANCI] 


Manufacturing activity increased to a new post-war high in 
January and early February. Employment and income de- 
creased seasonally. Prices were generally unchanged at a high 
level; food prices dipped slightly. Business failures rose again. 


; YNDUSTRIAL production in 
January was slightly above the previous 
post-war peak in November. The clos- 
ing of many plants at the first of the 
year because of the holiday or to’ facili- 
tate inventory taking slowed industrial 
production during the early part of the 
month. However, output in many 
lines was at peak post-war levels later 
in January and the early part of Febru- 
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ary. The total physical volume of in- 
dustrial output for January after con- 
sideration of seasonal influences rose 
above the December total, which was 
depressed somewhat by the coal strike. 

Steel mills in the latter part of Janu- 
ary were operating at the highest rate 
of capacity since May 1945. Tonnage 
output continued high through Febru- 
ary in contrast to a year ago when the 
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steel strike halted production almost 
completely. Wage negotiations in the 
steel industry continue as the contract 
deadline for many concerns has been 
extended from mid-February to the end 
of April. 

By February most automobile manu- 
facturers were producing their 1947 
models. January output was slowed 
slightly as many plants closed down 
for model changing or year-end inven- 
tories. Output of trucks and cars in 
January was about two-thirds that of 
the same month in 1940. 

Although paper mills operated at 
over 100 per cent of capacity in January, 
this was slightly below the record out- 
put in the last quarter of 1946. 
Increased activity by the coal miners 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 
1944 1945 1946 1947 


January 243 234 160 183° 
February 236 

March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 232 163 179 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 





pushed January output of bituminous 
coal close to all-time peaks and well 
above the December level, which was 
depressed by the strike and holiday 
closings of the mines. 

The valuation of contracts awarded 
for building construction declined 
somewhat in January although it ap- 
proximated the levels reached in the 
same month in the boom building 
period of the 1920’s. Increased prices 
of building materials and higher labor 
costs raised costs for building about 50 
per cent above the levels immediately 
before the war. 

Near the end of 1946 construction 
controls were modified and a simplified 
house building priority system was in- 
stituted. House building permits were 
to be granted to veterans or builders 
for veterans’ occupancy who were will- 
ing to meet specified conditions. Sales 
ceilings on new houses were replaced 
by rental ceilings requiring rents to 
average $80 per unit in any one project. 

The increase from the end of 
November to the end of December 
in the value of inventories held by 
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durable goods industries was primarily 
responsible for the rise in overall manu- 
facturing inventories. Inventories of 
manufacturers of machinery and trans- 
portation equipment including automo- 
biles went up in value. Those of iron, 
steel, and nonferrous metals industries 
decreased slightly. Among the non- 
durable goods industries, chemical and 
paper industries’ stocks increased the 
most—about 3 per cent; other lines had 
no change. The December gain in 
overall inventories was smaller than 
the gains in previous months. The 
$20.2 billion worth of manufacturers’ 
stocks at the end of December was 24 
per cent more than that a year earlier 
and about 2 per cent more than a month 
earlier. 


Employment 
Milkions of Persons; U.S. Bureau of Census 
1944 1945 1g46 1947 
January 50.4 5u.1 51.0 55-4 
February 50.3 50.6 51.2 
March 50.5 50.8 52.5 
April 51.3 51.2 54:1 
May 52.0 51.3 544 
June 53-2 §2.1 544 
July 54-9, 54 7:8 
August > pw 57-7 
September 52.3 14 57-1 
October 52.2 51.6 57:0 
November 51.5 51.5 57.0 
December 50.6 51.2 56.3 


* New series. 


Manufacturers’ shipments increased 
from November to December by the 
same percentage as inventories. The 
rise in shipments of nondurable goods 
industries outstripped that of durable 
goods industries. 


( 
Omployment The seasonal 


downtrend in em- 
ployment, which started after unprece- 
dented heights were reached in em- 
ployment in August, continued into 
January. Since many persons hired by 
trade and other lines to handle the pre- 
Christmas business were dropped by 
January and since agriculture activity 
continued to be seasonally slow, the 
total number of persons employed in 
January was go0,000 less than in the 
previous month. While the hiring rate 
in many manufacturing lines was drop- 
ping off, employment in nonagricul- 
tural establishments as well as total 
employment in January were at record 
peaks for the month. There were 
55,390,000 persons employed in January, 
according to the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 6,500,000 in agricultural and 
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48,890,000 in nonagricultural lines. 

Unemployment increased about 280,- 
000 persons in January, according to 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, up for 
the second consecutive month. The in- 
crease partially reflects a seasonal move- 
ment. There were 2,400,000 unem- 
ployed in January which was only 4.2 
per cent of the civilian labor force. In 
1940 unemployment averaged 13.5 per 
cent of the civilian labor force. 


y After allowing for the 
Ince Me usual drop from De- 
cember to January in dividend and in- 
terest disbursements and the seasonal 
decline in agricultural income, total 
income payments in January were 
estimated to be slightly below the 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index: 1926 roo; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1944 1y45 1940 1947 
January 103.3 104.9 107.1 141.5° 
February 103.6 105.2 107.7 
March 103.8 105.3 108.9 









April 103.9 105.7 110.2 
May 104.0 106.0 111.0 
June 104.3 106.0 112. 
July 104.1 105.9 12. 
August 103.9 105.7 

September 104.0 105.2 

October 

November 104.4 106.8 139.7 
December 104.7 107.1 140.9 


® Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


December all-time peak. Although 
prices received by farmers from crops 
and livestock, which rose sharply at 
mid-year, dropped off slightly from De- 
cember to January, agricultural income 
was estimated to be at a record high 
for the month of January. Wage and 
salary payments of distributive and ser- 
vice industries were estimated at an 
all-time peak for the month of January, 
reflecting the continued high level of 
consumer expenditures. Commodity 
producing industries’ payrolls con- 
tinued the steady expansion started 
early in 1946 subsequent to the imme- 
diate post-war decline. but remained 
below war-time highs. 

Factory workers earned about $46.83 
a week on the average in December 
1946. This was $1.09 more than in 
November and only $0.70 below the 
January 1945 peak. The rise in aver- 
age weekly earnings reflected primarily 
an increase in hourly earnings which 
stood at a record level of $1.14 in De- 
cember. Average weekly hours worked 
in December were 40.9 about 4.5 hours 
less than in January 1945. 
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fy, -_, The general level of whole- 
eF PICE3 : ? 
sale prices was little 
changed from December to January. 
Prices of foods and farm products 
continued the gradual downward 
movement started in November after 
previous sharp gains. The drop in food 
prices was counterbalanced by price in- 
creases in almost all other commodity 
groups. Building material prices in- 
creased about 7 per cent from December 
to January, the largest price gain for 
any commodity group. Prices of 
metals and metal products, textile pro- 
ducts, fuel and lighting materials, and 
housefurnishing goods were up be- 
tween 1 and 3 per cent. Some individ- 
ual items have decreased significantly 
in price; among such items are silver, 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 124.2 127.1 129.9 153-4" 
February 123.8 126.9 129.6 
March 123.8 126.8 130.2 
April 124.6 127.1 131.1 









May 125.1 128.1 131.7 
June 125.4 129.0 133. 
July 126.1 129.4 14 





August 126.4 129.3 1 
September Pe as: 145.9 
October 1260.5 128.9 148.6 
November 126.6 129.3 152.2 
December 127.0 129.9 153-3 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
8 1 


hides, cotton, silk, butter, lard, and 
meats. 

The Dow-Jones index of commodity 
futures prices declined throughout early 
January reaching the lowest levels since 
November. Later in January futures 
prices became more steady. In recent 
months futures prices have been lower 
than spot prices, in contrast to the trend 
in the last few years where future de 
livery quotations were higher than 
prices for near delivery. 

Retail prices of living essentials were 
little changed from mid-December to 
mid-January and were about 53 per 
cent above the 1935 to 1939 average. 
Food prices, which had increased stead- 
ily from February to November, reach- 
ing a record high in.November, moved 
slowly downward in December and 
January. Prices of other consumer 
goods such as clothing and housefur- 
nishings continued the slow upward 
trend which has been under way for 
several years. 

In January, food, which comprises 
about 45 per cent of the average budget 
of moderate-income city families, cost 
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Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index” 19535-19379 == 100; U. S. Department of Commerce 











1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 175.6 193-3 237-6 280° 
February 173.9 193-9 
March 1779 196.4 
April 169.6 180.6 
May 174-5 184.6 
June 174-4 189.6 7 
July 179-4 198.4 247-5 
August 180.7 261.4 
September 179.1 256.5 
October 185.0 260.3 
November 20.1 273.0 
December 7-7 216.8 270.1 





* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


about 85 per cent more than it did on 
the average for 1935 to 1939. Clothing 
and housefurnishings were close to 70 
per cent above the 1935 to 1939 average. 
Rent was up almost g per cent and fuel, 
electricity, and ice approximately 15 
per cent. 


el January clearance sales, 
‘72AME which were strongly pro- 
moted in many retail stores for the first 
time since before the war years, were 
primarily responsible for keeping the 
dollar volume of retail sales from de- 
clining as much as is usual after the 
Christmas boom. Due chiefly to higher 


prices, the dollar volume of sales in 
January was estimated to be about 18 
per cent over that of the same month 
a year ago; this year-to-year gain was 
less than it had been in previous 
months. 

In recent months the rise in sales 
volume in durable goods stores has out- 
stripped that of nondurable goods 
stores, after monthly sales figures have 
been adjusted for seasonal variations. 
While in January the dollar sales 
volume in nondurable goods stores was 
about 3.8 times the 1935 to 1939 monthly 
average, the volume in durable goods 
stores was only about 2.3 times the 1935 
to 1939 monthly average. 

The ratio of inventories to sales has 
remained below that of pre-war years. 
Currently monthly retail sales volume 
has been more than double the amount 
in the corresponding 1940 month. In- 
ventories at the end of recent months 
have been valued at a level slightly 
more than one and a half that of the 
same 1940 month. 


Business Inventories 
Bilkons of Dollars; U. $. Department of Commerce 







1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 27.82 26.50 26.60 
February 27.99 26.56 27.07 
March 28.04 26.69 27-75 
April 27.88 26.79 28.02 
May 27.78 26.75 28.37 
June 27.63 26.56 28.79 
July 27-42 26.41 30.09 
August 27:77 
September 27-74 
October 88 
November 2 
December 26.61 26.39 34-70° 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
Stock trading on the 


Finance New York Stock Ex- 
change was very slow throughout Janu- 
ary with prices moving in a narrow 
range. The volume of trading and 
stock prices increased during the first 
part of February. The 75 per cent 
margin trading was restored on Febru- 
ary I. 

While bank clearings dropped in 
volume as is usual from December to 
January, the January volume was mod- 
erately above that in the same 1946 
month. Excess reserves of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve system 
totalled about $730,000,000 on February 
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The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 
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New Business INCORPORATIONS 


Dec. Nov. Dec. 12 Mos 
1946 1946 1945 1946 





















Ce Cee 78 74 32 ~=—1,060 
DOES si cevanvtuwcas 40* 46 43 684° 
ASKANERS ccccccccccces 31 40 23 555 
CONSOTIME ccc cceneese 604 652 558 9,768 
Peer ee: 59 64 47 920 
COMMIT. cstcceess 107 156 98 2,254 
Delaware .. 244* 211t 243 3,262* 
Florida .. 206 319 263 4,303 
Georgia .. eee 132 129 50 ~=—-:1,879 
RAND. Sidisida rida acwnes 20* 9 19 375° 
NONE WC ardivecs kdaness 608 473 529 = 7,955 
FREIARR cccccccsscccoe 107 138 130 2,055 
Serre err 94 71 53 944 
NT CREE CRT OT TT 113 37 41 741 
ROTM icc cassvdces 81 60 68 929 
RMMGRS. cavcssevecas 68 170 71 1,448 
PE 67 40 21 633 
MTIRE ccc ccoscouee 151 110 140 =. 2,066 
Massachusetts .....-.06 542 305 466 5,203 
Michigan ....... en 284 227 173 4,119 
Minnesota ...... wee 138 92 81 1,644 
Mississippi ; 63 70 31 850 
Missouri . 195 110 150 1,917 
Montana .... 40 31 14 312 
Nebraska ....... ae 72 37 45 664 
Nevada ....ccccscvcccs 72 52 50 654 
New Hampshire....... 49 27 28 418 
New JetGtP...ccscccece 582 501 574 8,230 
New Mexico.........0+ 36 20 14 279 
New York.......+- 2,634 2,330 2,704 37,599 
North Carolina........ 176 136 148 2,291 
North Dakota. ........ 14 6 7 151 
GD vscssnccopsens see 448 359 354 5,570 
Se eee "5 65 59 667 
Oregon ...cccccccccces 100 93 sg 3,587 
Pennsylvania ....-eee 316 249 114 4,721 
Rhode Island.... ° a1 60 84 1,081 
South Carolina........ 74 13 63 ~—-1,008 
South Dakota........0. 26 26 9 244 
TENE oocwic kcciecee 72 94 105 1,460 
TERGE eo civt¥nscavenceve 128 320 98 3,393 
RS A ee 41 33 30 476 
Vermont ....-ccecceee 21 10 17 291 
VilQinia osc ccccccccces 120 106 73 1,558 
Washington .........- 170 15 5 1,742 
West Virginia......... 68 56 58 1,033 
WON. oo 50 s.dsccaes 228 121 203 .2,163 
WEE ciceevcascacss 36 13 10 198 
Total 48 States........ 9,971 8,485¢+ 8,350 132,893 
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31 commodities in zeneral use: 
r January ————, - 4 
1947 é 1946 1947 1947 1046 Change 
. nese - 26. .$4.16 High Feb. 25 he Resi enc os o.20ctec ce 1,962,497 1,870,456 + 4.9 
oe 18.. pe — ig 4.13 Low Jan. 2 2 Philadelphia ....... 3,782,000 3,261,000 +16.0 
“eb. I1.. 0.32 eb. 12.. 4.13 PID soo sundicaeicgre 337,859 284,035 +18.9 
Feb. 4.. 6.29 Feb. 5.. 4.12 . 1946 PRUUTER .cccccées 1,117,437 1,066,764 + 4.8 
Jan, 28.. 6.18 Jan. 29.. 4.12 High Nov. 19 $6.49 — Cleveland . ........ 1,190,271 1,004,052 +18.4 
Jan. 21.. 6.19 Jan. 22.. 4.12 Low Jan. 22 4.12 Cincinnati ......... 699,602 576,165 +21.4 
Baltimore . ......0 836,048 765 ,867 + 9.2 
Richmond ......... 497,593 436,535 +14.0 
. ec EOE Ee 924,000 765 ,000 -+-20.8 
Dairy Wuoresare Prick InpEx New Orleans....... 489,502 447,518 + 9.4 
Chicago .. 3,002,207 2,622,872 +14.5 
The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 Detroit .... ae 1,416,439 1,219,322 +16.2 
basic commodities (1930-1932 = 100). St. Louis.......+.. 1,072,203 878,335 +22.1 
Louisville ......... 491,211 398,590 +23.2 
eee 1946 Minneapolis ....... 1,005,900 875,607 +14.9 
Feb. Jan Dec. Nov. Oct. Kansas City. ...s0 1,305,210 1,042,813 +25.2 
I. 236.55 * ae fas 232.56 229.64 Omaha 482,383 374,336 +28.9 
Risse ace 242.26 239.82 230.21 230.76 Denver .... 410,745 334,716 = 22.7 
Bi sisw 237.84 244.37 240.39 * ee 231.58 Dallas ..... 840,684 704,674 +19.3 
eh 230.37 244.53 240.52 234.25 232.06 Houston . 685 ,837 581,854 +17.9 
: 240.32 “Se gie 239.59 elles 232.66 San Francisco. ..... 1,628,719 1,478,643 +10.1 
6 240.56 243.71 241.36 233.05 eel Portland, Ore...... 427,730 344,708 +24.1 
241.93 243.75 241.61 231.83 232.72 oe er errr 444,872 389,421 +14.2 
Bice 242.31 244.33 iss<% 233.65 233.56 7 m een Pie 
ii oo 243.14 241.13 233.81 233.57 Total 23 Cities..... 25,050,999 21,724,263 +15.3 
'b..6s 244.37 241.78 240.85 +... 234.00 New York. ........ 31,527,693 33,610,007 — 6.2 
“Oe 244.06 241.77 242.83 wks 234.50 . Ls S ae Sens 
eed “a ms . 242.28 235.34 . Total 24 Cities..... 56,578,692 55,334,270 + 2.2 
icse 244.78 240.87 243.36 236.13 Piss Average Daily..... 2,176,104 2,128,241 + 2.2 
——— 245.22 240.37 244.35 238.38 233.42 
a 245.88 239.59 _ ne 238.59 243.90 
oe 238.48 244.88 239.09 242.63 
; eee 246.84 236.77 243.55 ee 233.75 Burtpinc Permit VaLu . 
36.7 3 3: DI ; / ALUES— , 
. 247.05 235.81 246.48 239.64 234.85 215 Crimirs 
ee 248. tas 244.90 240.15 47 . : 
- - oe oe = : - 15 233-47 Geographical January—— os 
ae 7 235. 245.2 2 5 es Se aN m 
eee 248.89 234.65 245-00 239.79 235.60 ees: 1947 koa Change 
22.... *.... 233.78 +.... 240.00 236.73 New England....... $9,574,030 $5,887,788 + 62.6 
HS Opty, ape 232.80 245.59 240.36 239.03 Middle Atlantic...... 33,754,580 43,578,545 — 22.5 
“eee 250.58 233.36 246.34 “pe 240.40 South Atlantic....... 16,180,879 17,431,741 — 7.2 
ae 252.33 - 233.11 Wales 240.97 >37.3q East Central......... 25,195,312 40,449,968 — 37.7 
* ae 252.19 ote 245.75 240.36 . South oo | ee 25,293,550 32,426,214 — 224 
27.00. eeeeee = 233-75 245-76 = 23.87 So t.... + West Central........ 7.177,913 11,917,738 — 39.8 
Sees 233.95 244.30 235.56 Mountain enn loreal eat ep 2,990,209 5,448,309 — 45.1 
ee 235.39 +.... 240.74 233.71 Pacific ....+.+-.+0.. 36,363,784 46,911,779 — 22.5 
ae 235.88 243.40 240.47 230.41 , Wea ee rs 
bee, 235.82 243.35 231.02 ee BES. Bitsc sos 53 $156,531,157 $204,052,082 — 23.3 
ee New York City..... $22,229,240 $31,483,585 — 20.4 
+ Sunday. * Markets closed Outside N.Y. City... $134,301,917  $172,568,497  — 22.2 
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*10 BIG STANDARD 


1. 12 speed combination 
gear and belt drive 
headstock. 

2. Single lever speed 
control, direct reading 
plate, guiding arrow. 

3. Rapid Speed Selector. 

4. One-piece apron with 
positive jaw feed clutch 
& one-shot lubrication. 

8. Clutch and brake with 





o 
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FEATURES... 
two-station control. 


. 3-hp maindrive motor 


in cabinet leg. 


. Feed box totally en- 


closed, self-lubricat- 
ing. 

Automatic safety stop 
on feed drive. 
Multiple Automatic 
Length Stops. 


. Deep steel chip pan. 


ho ever heard of a Silent Salesman? 


Le BLOND 
DUAL DRIVE 





yoeed and Otamima 
harnessed together 


IN ONE SMOOTH-RUNNING LATHE! 


Like pairing a fast-stepping pacer with a ponderous Percheron. Speed 
for the new fast carbide cuts. Power for slow cuts. Simple to operate. 
An unbeatable production team. Saves time, space and money. Check 
and you'll choose LeBlond’s Dual Drive. 


THE R. K. LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES. 
New York 6, Singer Bldg., 149 Broadway, COrtlandt 7-6621-2-3. 
Chicago 6, 20 N. Wacker Drive, STA 5561, 
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The Silent Salesman, a third dimension 
transparency, permits you to see 
the Dual Drive inside and out . . . take it 
apart and assemble it right on your 
desk. For your personal copy (at $1.00) 
write Mr. B. N. Brockman, Vice- 
President and Sales Manager. Dept. DO-19 





FULLY PATENTED 
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1,743,826 skilled workers live 
and work in Southern New England. 


If your business requires skilled labor, 
here is a fact worth remembering: 10% 
of all industrial workers in the U. S. 
live in Southern New England... more 
skilled workers per thousand popula- 
tion than any other part of the country! 


The availability of skilled labor is only 
one of the many advantages of locating 
your plant in Southern New England. 


m NEW HAVE 


For a complete, concise resume of a/l 
the advantages that New England has 
to offer, write for the new, 32-page il- 
lustrated booklet, SOUTHERN NEW 
ENGLAND FOR TOMORROW’S 
INDUSTRY. Address: P. E. Benjamin, 
Mgr., Industrial Development, New 
Haven R.R., Room 200E, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 








NORTHAMPTON 
PITTSFIELD 





























| 
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Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 









1944 1945 1946 1947 

January 137-74 153-95 199.00 176.10 
February 135-97 157-13 6 

March 139.07 157.22 4 

April 137-19 160.47 J 

May 139.22 @ 

June 145-46 x 

July 148.37 3 

August 146.72 i 

September 172.72 

October 169.48 

November J 168.94 

December 150.35 192.74 174.38 


5; this was $385,000,000 below the 
amount a year earlier. Commercial, in- 


| dustrial, and agricultural loans of Fed- 


| eral Reserve member banks in ror cities 





were little changed from December to 
January; loans on February 1 reached 
$10,499,000,000, up $3,199,000,000 from 
those a year earlier. 

Although money in circulation de- 
creased more than seasonally immedi- 
ately after the Christmas season, it 
started to rise again early in February. 
At the end of 1946 there was $1 in cur- 
rency in circulation for about every $7 
of goods and services turned out by the 
individuals, businesses, and 
Government, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. This was a new high 


ratio. 

Yer /, In the first month of 
PF aunes 1947 business failures 
rose to 202, the largest number recorded 
for any January in four years. The in- 
crease from December was about 42 
per cent, considerably more than the 
usual seasonal gain of 12 per cent for 
the month. Concerns failing were two 
and a half times as numerous as in the 
previous two Januarys; they were only 


e ’ 
nation s 


| a fifth as numerous as in January for 





the years 1921 through 1941 when fail- 
ures exceeded 1,000 with only one ex- 
ception 1937. The Failure Index, which 
projects the monthly mortality rate to 
an annual basis, indicated 9.3 failures 
per 10,000 business enterprises. 

The liabilities involved in January 
failures fell off a little from the spectacu- 
lar volume registered in December but 
outweighed the total losses of any other 
month since 1940. Aggregating 
$15,193,000, liabilities were three times 
as heavy as in January last year. The 
number of failures increased from the 
1946 level in all size groups. In January 
twice as many concerns with liabilities 


o paavine NEW YORK awn THe GREAY inDUSTRIAL STATES ] over $5,000 failed; six times as many 
or MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND ano CONNECTICUT failed with liabilities above $100,000. 
sie | |} These failures with exceptionally large 
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Seconds, minutes, hours... time. It’s the most expensive element 
in any business. 


In every business, forms play a major role in either the con- 
servation or the waste of time. For fifty years, VARCO forms have 
been saving time for countless businesses, large and small. 


How? Simply by designing efficient forms to meet specific 
needs. By streamlining forms to permit the handling of routine 
orders and records with greater speed, accuracy, and a minimum 
of duplicated effort. 


So if it’s time you would save... take a critical look at your 
present business forms. It may well be that you are using too 
many forms... that they are poorly designed for your needs. 
Call your UARCO representative for suggestions for the im- 
provement: of your present forms leading to impressive 
savings in time and its companion piece—money. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 

Offices in All Principal Cities. 


For Tustauce... 


The UARCO Accu-rite Register—efficient, conven- 
ient, safe. Consecutive numbering of forms pro- 
vides complete and accurate control. One copy is 
automatically filed, safe from tampering or al- 
teration. 


LCARCO 


IN CORPORATE O 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET 
AND REGISTER FORMS ORMS 





BUSINESS FORMS FOR TYrEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
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How one manufacturer 
lifted the iron curtain” 
in his own business 


A manufacturer of automotive 
parts and castings wanted to lift 
the iron curtain which separated 
management from vitally needed 
facts about its own business. 
Monthly reports: on labor and 
material costs contained too few 
facts...drifted in too late to be used 
to best advantage. 

McBee Keysort was installed with 
almost immediate improvement. 
Now the top management receives 
complete monthly reports, a week 
earlier than before... Daily and 
weekly summaries, previously not 
available, establish constant and 
efficient coordination between the 
organization’s executive brain and 
administrative arms. 
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Labor accounting costs were 
cut in half during a period when 
the volume of work had doubled 


and the personnel nearly tripled. 


Other advantages include the | 
elimination of monthly peak loads, | 








reduction of operations and greater | 
| 


accuracy in preparing payrolls. 


No business is too large, few 
businesses are too small to profit 
by the installation of economical 
McBee methods and products. 
The case cited above is but one of 
thousands of instances in which 
Keysort has heightened efficiency, 
reduced operating costs, helped 
management to manage better, 
McBee can help your business, too. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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liabilities reached the highest total since 
May of 1938. 

While more concerns failed in Janu- 
ary 1947 than in the same 1946 month 
in all industry and trade groups, the 
rise was sharpest in wholesale and re- 
tail trade. In three individual lines of 
trade—food, apparel, and eating and 
drinking places—were concentrated 
one-fourth of the total month’s failures. 
Failures in these lines were three times 
as frequent as a year ago. About 40 
per cent of the retailers going out of 
business with loss to creditors were in 
their first year of operation. Retailing 
with 76 failures and manufacturing 
with 67 accounted for almost three- 
fourths of the total failures occurring 
during the month. In construction and 
commercial service, the mortality rate 
remained low. 

While the number of failures was 
somewhat higher in retailing than in 
manufacturing, three-fourths of the ag- 
gregate liabilities in January were con- 
centrated in the manufacturing failures. 
In the chemical, machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment industries liabili- 
ties exceeded $1,000,000. 

Between the 25 largest cities and the 


Farturrs By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 








(Current liabilities in --Number—~ -—Liabilities— 
thousands of dollars) Jan. Jan. 
1947 1946 1047 1946 
MiInInG, MANUFACTURING... 67 35 11,020 1,677 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... oe ee “ 
Food and Kindred Products es 2 167 
Textile Products, Apparel... 7 9 275 164 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 10 3 892 58 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 3 1 25 10 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 7 4 1,531 904 
Leather, Leather Products. . 2 oe 14 oe 
| Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 3 ee 343 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 4 oe 384 Sa 
i.) errr 10 5 3,035 654 
Transportation Equipment.. 6 3 23,026 237 
Miscellaneous .....cccescee 15 8 788 273 
| WHOLESALE TRADE. ........ 27 3 Doe 16 
Pood and Farm Products... 3 3 380 16 
PERN Sin: orehe cjotene saw aes 2 1 da 
ORF GOs 6.05 sivas bstbns eo ee oo oe 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 3 a5 28 
Chemicals and Drugs. ..... ee oe + 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 2 os 9 
Miscellaneous .......ssece0 17 914 
a 76 22 1,674 245 
| Food and Liquor........0. 17 4 174 23 
General Merchandise....... I 2 7 25 
Apparel and Accessories.... 18 6 306 53 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 7 1 187 30 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 2 eo 35 
Automotive Group......+e. 3 3 171 5 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 17 5 593 104 
Drug Stores......ccccccecs ee oe Pa aa 
Miscellaneous ......+ccceee ei t 201 5 
CONSTRUCTION ... wcccccece 15 8 575 155 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 1 2 2 84 
Building Sub-contractors... 13 6 288 7" 
Other Contractors. ......+. 1 a 285 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE....++. 17 12 582 2,279 
Highway Transportation... 6 4 256 92,037 
Misc. Public Services....... oe ee i+ i 
FENOIE Scouse sivsnsascs ee at ne 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairs.. 4 1 259 4 
LeUROMIET. ois cvieciescccives 1 1 18 197 
GRONS-o5 vc dencee ccs 1 13 5 
Other Personal Services. ... 1 1 hi A 
Business, Repair Service.... 4 5 25 37 
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WANTED... 


Men who want Higher 


Recent Survey* Shows That Less 
Than 3°, of U.S. Families Have Annual 
Incomes of *7,500 and Over 


Year after year, good jobs seek good men! Today is no 
exception, as the statistics in this message prove. (And 
these figures cover total income, not merely salaries.) 


The greatest opportunities in business are at the high 
income level for this simple reason: Top-flight positions 
demand men who have a thorough and broad under- 
standing of business fundamentals. Executives must 
know the inner workings of the entire business structure 
—Production, Marketing, Accounting and Finance. 


It is not enough to be an expert in one or two depart- 
ments; the demand is for, “‘all around” men with a sound 
knowledge of underlying principles. They, alone, are 
able to shoulder the responsibilities of important ad- 
ministrative jobs. 


How to Reach the Top 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute was founded in 
1909 to help fill the unending need for executive talent. 
Since that time, more than 430,000 men have availed 
themselves of Institute training in their spare time. 
Today, many are among the foremost executives in this 
country and Canada. 


The Institute’s Modern Business Course and Service 
covers all four basic departments of business. It is a 
systematic, time-saving method of bringing to any 
man’s home or office the understanding of business 
principles which he needs, but which he cannot acquire 
through his own experience within a reasonable time. 





Send for Descriptive Booklet 


The Institute’s Executive Training program is fully described in its 
stimulating 64-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” If you are 
on the outlook for a better understanding of b principles so 
that you may advance yourself and increase your income, “Forging 
Ahead in Business” will prove a real source of help to you. A copy 
is offered, free and without obligation, to anyone who is interested. 
Simply return the coupon, and it will be mailed to you promptly. 
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Salaries! 





$5,000-$7,499 


$4,000-$4,999 


$3,000-$3,999 


$2,000-$2,999 


UNDER $2,000 


% By Federal Reserve Board and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 530, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 

2 a ee eo cee oe Se ee RK MR me 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 530, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


j Nias co vicecsvitdcquicncuresanseddstiddsedeuteniacees 
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Everywhere, you will find leading 
industries using equipment built by 
SERVICE for all inter-plant materials 
handling. By talking to these users, 
you will also find that this choice is 
usually based on two very sound rea- 
sons. First, they know that for over 30 
years SERVICE has never compro- 
mised on quality. Second, they know 
that over these years SERVICE has 
never failed to keep pace with their 
ever changing needs. 


Today, a complete line of SERVICE 
material handling equipment is avail- 
able—ranging from single casters to 
lifters with capacities of tons — 


SERVICE LIFTABLE 


SERVICE HAND LIFTER 
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ERWICE 


SERVICE MOTOWLIFT 






rugged units designed to give years 
of dependable service. And today, 
demands fox these better built prod- 
ucts are the greatest in SERVICE 
history. To meet these ever increas- 
ing demands, SERVICE is steadily 
expanding its engineering and manu- 
facturing facilities. To still further 
reduce handling costs ... to make 
indoor miles still easier and safer.. 

SERVICE is constantly creating new 
products and methods, improving on 


the old. 


Whatever your material handling 
problem, there’sa SERVICE solution. 


Write today fordetailed information. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 


Plants: Albion, Michigan and Somerville, 43, Mass. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





SERVICE 
FORGEWELD CASTERS 


a : 


SERVICE HYDRAULIC LEVERLIFT 
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| January. 


balance of the country, failures were 
evenly divided in 1947’s first month. 
Compared with January a year ago, 
concerns failing in the 25 big cities were 
twice as numerous this year, and in the 
non-metropolitan «districts they were 
three times as numerous. New York 
City had 4o failures, almost three times 
the number occurring in any other me- 
tropolis. Los Angeles with fourteen 
had the second-largest number. In no 
other city were as many as ten failures 
reported. Ten of the 25 metropolitan 
districts had no concerns failing this 
About two-thirds of the lia- 
bilities were concentrated in failures 
Liabilities 
exceeded $1,000,000 in New York, 
Minneapols, and Newark; they were 
over $500,000 in Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles. 

Regionally, failures in January were 
almost twice as numerous in the Middle 
Atlantic States as in any other area. 
In January four regions had more than 
20 failures, while only one region re- 
ported that many a year ago. In terms 
of liabilities, failures occurring:in six of 
the nine geographic regions involved 
losses of more than $1,000,000. Among 
individual States, New York led the 
list with 50 concerns failing, followed 
by California with 30 and Massachu- 
sctts with 22. 


occurring in the big cities. 
o o 
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ADJUSTED | 


| For Seasonal Variation 








ao | 
a LUNADJUSTED iyi liyy tr ivayy ppp yyy depp da ety 
1943 1944 1945 194 947 


Tue Farture Recorp 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Per Cent 

Dun’s Fatture Invex * 1947 1946 1946 Changet 

Unadjusted ....s++008 10.2 7:4 47 +117 

Adjusted, seasonally... 9.3 7.4 4.3 +116 
NuMBER oF FAILURES.... 262 141 8 +153 
NuMBER BY S17 oF DEBT 

Under $5,000... ..e008 38 21 23) + 65 

$5 ,000-$25,000 .....4. 95 64 37. +157 

$25 ,000-$100,000 2666 36 36 15 +140 

$100,000 and OVCr, «++ 33 20 5 +560 
Numper ry Inpustrry Groups 

Manufacturing ....... 67 58 5 + a1 

Wholesale Trade..... 27 16 3 +800 

Retail Trade. . ..:.00 "6 35.0 22-245 

Construction . . 15 18 8 + 88 

Commercial Service. 17 14 t2 + 42 
Liasnimies (in thousands) 
ERR  ascinsis sadod tees $15,193$17,105$4,372 +248 
BIER aaa aresn binaries boo -< 15,193 17,255 5,776 +163 


* Apparent annual failures per to,000 enterprises, for- 
merly called Dun’s INsotvency INDEX. 
+ Per cent change of January 1947 from January 1946. 
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HOW MUCH 
DOES A 


COST 


No salesman can be expected to turn every call 
into a sale. Some men have the ability to ‘‘take 
it’’—-rebuffs do not interfere with their selling 
efforts. Yet others are so upset by a severe turn- 
down that it influences succeeding calls. This is 
not only costly but it can often turn a man into 
a ‘‘lazy’’ sales producer. 


How can you tell whether a sales applicant 
has the necessary emotional stability to handle 
your particular sales problem before you en- 
counter the expense of hiring and training him? 


Klein Sales Aptitude Tests will not only reveal 
a man’s emotional stability; they uncover many 
hidden mental facets you should know. Traits 
that mean success or failure in your field of sell- 
ing: his degree of tact, dominance, self-sufficiency, 
emotional stability, mental capacity, mental 
objectivity. With a competitive market rapidly 
approaching. with increased sales costs, knowing 
these facts will vitally assist you in selecting 
men who will be better salesmen for you. 


THE KRLEIN 


TURNOOWN 












Leading industrial organizations have long 
considered Klein Sales Aptitude Tests essential 
to methods of salesman selection. They depend 
upon Klein Procedures to reinforce the normal 
procedures of interviews, credit and reference 
checks and review of past experience. With 
Klein Procedures management is provided with 
a definite yardstick of a salesman’s potentialities 

. a pattern for handling him most effectively 
if hired. 


Supervision is unnecessary with Klein Sales 
Aptitude Tests. The applicant fills in the tests. 
When they are returned, you simply mail them 
to the Klein Institute. We forward to you a 
complete—confidential—xeport including a specific 
recommendation to employ or not. 


Klein Institute has formulated a simple, inex- 
pensive plan by which you can prove how effec- 
tively the tests will work for you. A request 
on your letterhead will bring complete informa- 
tion. 


EME TEU rs 


FOR APTITUDE TESTING, INC. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING @ 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 8 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: MUrray Hill 3-5171 
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INTERESTED 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPSESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE 
IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 





To communicate with any of the companies listed below address them care of the box number indicated (B xxx) in the cities under which they 


are listed. This is a paid advertisement 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICALTD. All banking 


facilities throughout South, Southwest and East Africa, also 
Rhodesia. Market research and trading contacts handled by 
Commercial Service Dept., Cape Town (B 40), through bank ’s 
New York agency, 67 Wall Street. Monthly Review available 
free on application. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket St. Manu- 
facturers’ representative. Textiles, softs, fancy goods, hardware. 
Paper board and timber. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 


Congo and Rhodesia. 
J. BOCK & SON (B 2038). 


wayo. Textiles and underwear every description. 


wear industry, plastics, electrical 
CHUTE, ROWLAND & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, nylon stockings, textiles, 


wlase, aluminum. electrical goods, tools, timber, oak staves, raw materials, food- 


DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). 
agents. 

DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office Johannesburg. 
Direct importers agricu)tura) insecticides, fertilizers and packing ma- 
terial. Seed potatoes and apples. Established connections through- 
out the entire Union. 


DUNAY G. F. (B 892). 


Branches Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Bula- 
Leather and findings for foot- 


Customs clearing and shipping 


Manufacturers’ representative and distributor, sales or- 
ganization covers Southern Africa. Engineering supplies, materia) and machinery ; 
all requirements for building and allied trades: general hardware; industrial 
ehemicals and adhesives ; sundry supplies of motor trade and garage equipment ; 


ollskins, rubber goods, plastics: cream, oil, and industrial separators. 

P. ANDERSON GREIG (B 3189). Domestic hardware. hand tools, furnishing 

fabrics. Imitation jewelry. Novelties. Pens and pencils 

HUDSON (Import Division) PTY. LTD. (B 1318). Complete national 

coverage; ample finance; own warehouses; stockist distributors, not 

commission agents or jobbers ; correspondence invited. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 279). Chemicals and ingredients for 

INTERCOM Ai AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 1587). Manufacturers’ representatives, 

arganized to attend to international commerce ax import and export agents. 
KAY’S AGENCIES, & Hout St. Mannfacturers’ representative cotton piece goods 


all descriptions, Bethy her soft goods. 
KEENE & CO. PTY. LTD. Tiead office ; Box 2305, Cape Town. 
Branches: Johannesburg, Durban and Port Elizabeth. Agent at 
Lourenco Marques, Interested in all commodities suitable for 
the wholesale and retail distributive trade. Specialized depart- 
mental representation. 

H. M. LEERS & co. PROP. LID. (B eae 


HES FURN 
ness : ainewenadane, carpets. ieee crockery, be ~j 


NATIONAL AGENCIES (SQUTH AFRICA) PTY. LTD., 88 Church St. 


Cape Town head office. Agent and wholesale distributors druggists 


(eneral more hants atid {mporters. 
HERS CAPE Soft furnish 


sundries. Depot stocks carried all leading centers South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Lable: “Hyrub.” 
PRESTON Ai’ NCY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2247). Throughout South Africa. Food- 


stuffs, electrical accessories, textiles. 


L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Manufacturers’ representatives foodstufts, 
builders, household and electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 
GEO. RAYMOND & SON (B 2404). Ladies’ showroom goods; men’s hosiery ; 
ladies’ underwear. corsetry, infants wear, haberdashery. 

SOHN (B 2892). Manufacturers’ representative household com- 
wmeiities. ~————— textiles, whe. 


SMIEDT & IPP (B 470). Textiles, foodstufts, electrical. 
represented throughout Union and South West . Africa. 
SWINGLER BROTHERS PTY. LTD. (B 3371). Also Johannesburg. 
ing. Hardware. Automotive products. Builders’ material. 


UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). South Africa’s leading agents chil- 


dren wear, desire representation of children’s dress manufacturers. 


Branches Johannesburg and Durban. 


DURBAN, S. A. 
M. BEIT & CO. (f 2190). Assoctated offices in Johannesburg, Cape Town, Port 


Hlizabeth and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnishings, textiles, hard- 
ware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, automotive equipment and 


Alectrical fittings. 
MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct factory representation {n- 


terior decorations, plastics, indoor transport and similar lines: w rappings, pack- 
ages, packings, also interested timbers and offer for export copra, copra oils and 
other African products. 
et . = AIT 2846). M: ANU! F. = TU RE ne BE PRESENTATIV B.. ee ANCH 


cain TOWN A TED FFICES : JOE SB 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, POMES Te AND BUILDERS” HARDWARE, 


5. AMPW. ARE. ROMESTIC bl ECTRIC APPLIANCES, PROPRIETARY FOOD. 
A DS. AND MEATS, ETC 


LARGESSE ‘& co. PTY, LTD. (B 2607). Export all grades 
of minerals, chrome ore, manganese ore, graphite, mica, ete. ; wine 
and spirits. Import timber, “heavy chemicals, fertilizers, ete. 

HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (R 560). Mechanical and electrical supplies. 


Power plants, switchgear, elec- 


All types merchandise 


Engineer- 


Domestic and commercial electrical appliances. 
tric motors, cables, conduit and accessories. 
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To participate in this advertisement address Manager of any R. G. 








Dew & Co. office in South Africa. 


E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products, hardware, soft goods and 
general merchandise. 


REGENT PHARMACY PTY. LTD., 399 West St. Cosmetics, 


chemists’ sundries, fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 
A. A. SAVAGE, 576 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. 


ing equipment and accessories, fluorescents. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 


ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Branches throughout South Africa 
Specializing in women’s, children’s clothes and underwear, fancy goods, novelties 


and and proce goods. 
TED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. 


tributing agents for toilet preparations. ; ‘ 
ATKINSON & BARKER (B 3152). Manufacturers’ representatives 
covering Southern Africa and Rhodesia. Interested only in handling 
quality goods direct from factory on commission basis. Specializing 


machine tools, hardware, textiles of al] descriptions and sports equip- 
AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). 


bile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 
BELL AGENCIES (B 113). Factory representatives seeking direct 


British, Canadian and American factory representation engineering 
equipment, tools, hardware, woodworking machinery, electrica) appli- 


ances. ents in all leading centers 
HERBERT E BOWEN-—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. (B 3102), Ex- 


elusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 


C.F.S. TRADING PTY. LTD. (B 5216). Glassware—domestic 


and packaging, hardware and kitchenware, packaging, essences, 
fancy goods, buttons, toys, kitchen articles, food products. 


C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory reps., import, export 


agents, leading British, American, Canadian manufacturers. 


Branches or reps. in every British or French territory in Africa, 
India, Palestine, Middle East. 


CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD., 514 Southern 


Life Building. Diesel and diesel electric power plants and equipment. 
Diamond drilling equipment. Mine and mill ore recovery equipment. 


connections with mining houses throughout Southern Africa. 
BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and engi 


neering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. Wood: 
working machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 


CAMPBELL & THISELTON, LTD. (B 9012). Factory reps. of well known manu 


facturers. Fully equipped | and efficient sales organization covering Union of So 
Africa and Rhodesia cializing food products, spices, confectionery, domesti< 
hardware and dairy machine ry. Desirous contact American and Canadian manu 
facturers who | are interested | in ass sort to8 So. Africa. 
LTD. (B 2452). 
mg mining naerta complet tes wih sios SE. Southern Afr 
1711), 


COMMODITY arias eS ( Produce, industrial rae materials, timber. 


B. P. DAVIS LTD. (B 8371). Representing Bauer & Black, Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., etc. Members Johan- 


nesburg C. of C., A.M.R.A. 


(B 7518). With full coverage throughout Sout): 
M -T.S. DESSELSS ¢ Africa, exclusive distributors of radio, electrical ap 


toilet requisites. 


Motors and wir 


(B 4247). Indent and dis- 


Storage batteries, automo- 


_ Ba ilding materia)» 


pilances kitchen utensils, require various lines electrical appliances. References : 
ung-Sol Lamp Works ; Solar Mfg. Corp. ; ¢ Ohio Carbon Co. ; Republic Stamping & 
Enamelling Co. Field representative ederal Motor Trt ‘oO. inental 


Motors Corp. ; Moog Industries Corp. euaire automotive ainccdionk part lines 
workshop equipment and tools. Fair share available 8. African business promised 


also a g9 rsonal visit each vear. 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD., 102 Mooi St. 


and delicacies. 
Distributors 0) 


DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. aga” proprietars 


medicines, druggists’ sundries, beauty products. Branches at Cape Town, Dur 
ban, Port Elizabeth, Kast London, Salisbury and Bulawayo. Al) merchandis: 


paid spot cash New Yor 


FILLERYS PTY. LID. (B 6560 Sales agents. 16 branches covering 
South Africa, South West Africa, Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Mada- 


gascar, French Equatorial Africa, Portuguese East Africa. London 
15-17 Elden St., E. C. 2 
GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) Sry. LTD. (B 4077). Branches: Durban, Cape Town. 


Organization covers whole of the Union and Rhodesia. Established 1902. Manu- 
facturers’ agents and distributors representing many important overseas firms. 


Open to consider further agencies, particularly proprietary lines. 
GERALD S. GUNDLE (B 5173). ASSOCIATE OFFICES 
IN ALL COAST TOWNS AND MAIN INLAND CENTERS 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND RHODESIA. Specialist 
Sales organization equipped to handle furniture, rugs, carpets. 


lino, soft furnishings, furniture novelties, genera) utility house- 
holdware, hardware and tools and all requirements for building 
and plumbing trades. Apply Barclays Bank, New York, eoncern- 
ing ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories’ 


prestige. 
CONTINUED IN 


Foodstuffs, groceries 


(B 2801). 


patent 
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HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal agents: L. C. Smith 
and Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for office machines, equlp- 


ment and supplies. hate 
S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery Division of Ver- 
rinder Ltd.) (B 4883). Also Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Bula- 
wayo, Salisbury and N’dola. Proprietary grocery and 
confectionery goods and domestic hardware. 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medicines, 
toilets and cusmetics, grocery and household requisites. Ethical 
and professional products. 

INDUSTRIAL TRADING CO. PTY. LTD. (B 9012). MANUFACTUR- 
ER’S REPRESENTATIVES. Fully experienced travelling salesmen 
cover South Africa and Rhodesia require direct factory representation 
Branded Textiles every description ladies’ and gents’ underwear, hosiery. 
soft furnishings, knitwear, haberdashery, infants’ wear. References 


available New York concerning integrity and ability to procure maximum 
results. 


P. W. JENNINGS (PTY.) LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape 
Town (B 198). Equipped to represent you throughout 
South Africa as exclusive manufacturer’s representative on 
commission basis. Household equipment novelties. : Elee- 
trical appliances. Kitchen specialties. Building specialties. 
B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; generai laboratory sup- 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical instru- 
ments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

LAMSON INTERNATIONAL CORP. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD. 
(B 8835). Textiles all descriptions, cutlery, crockery and 
hardware, household appliances, radios, etc. Branches: 452 
Fifth Ave., New York, and Cape Town, Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Bulawayo. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 8389). 


chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). 
and Rhodesia. 


Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
Branches throughout $, Africa 


LIBERTY AGENCIES PTY. LTD. {B 6019). Also at Cape Town, |: 


Durban, Bulawayo. Manufacturers’ representatives and dis- 
tributors for Southern Africa. Handling all types fashion 


goods and sports wear, textiles, toys, glassware, fancy goods 
and all general merchandise under specia)ized departments. 
KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592) also Cape Town and 
Durban. MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
desirous contacting MANUFACTURERS of cotton and 
rayon textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary 
grocery and confectionery goods, industrial raw materials, 
sporting goods. References: Apply Wilson Bros., Box 
772, Chicago. 


NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 


kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, ename) ware, 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industrial 


chemica)s, paper products. 
H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD. INCORPORATING MAC- 


KAY BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & MCMAHON 


LTD. Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
musical, electrical goads. 














PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (7793). Sur- | 


gical, medical, hospital, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photo- 


graphie supplies and equipment. 
RAYMONT-BROWN PTY. LTD. (DB 7524). Manufacturers’ representn- 
tives. ‘Textiles, cotton piece goods, woolen, rayon and silk piece goods 


and men's wearing apparel. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988). Automo- 
bile parts, accessories, garage equipment, tools and machine 
tools. Associate companies: General Spares & Accessories Pty. 
Ltd., Pretoria, Tvl. & O.F.S. Wholesale Motor Supplies Pty. 
Ltd., Bloemfontein, O.F.S. ; 
SIDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011), Ottawa House, President St. 
Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” Indent 
agents, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and underwear, 
showroom goods, ete. 

FRED. C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). Raw materials, tim- 
ber, building materials, hardware, window glass, upper leathers, 
upholstery leathers, chocolates, canned fish and food products. 


SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. (B 5933). Wholesale 
chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, photographic 
dealers; fine, industrial, pharmaceutica)] chemicals. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. Branches at Cape Town, Port Eliza 
beth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Bulawayo and Salis 
bury, Dental sundries, toilet requisites, etc. 

H. E. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials, paper and 


cardboard, cotton yarns, textiles, light and heavy chemicals, eanned 








goods, manufactured products, stee) and tinplate. 
JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner St. Also Cape Town, Durban 


Cotton and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, faney goods, food- 
stuffs, toys. 


WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 7710). 


Branches: Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Eliza- 
beth, Salisbury, 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. Nationally 


advertised patent medicines, toilet and faney goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. LTD., Main St. Electrical 


and radio equipment. 

E, J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders and domestic hardware, tools, 
jronmongery, sporting goods and all gardening requisites. 

S. HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 143). Est. 1890. Seeking agencies for 
picture frames. pottery, handbags, ete. Fancy goods all description 
Efficient representation throughout 8. A, assured, 


JAYDEE DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (FP 108). Crockery, glassware for 
general wholesale and retail selective and exclusive trade: general and 


household hardware and motor accessories ; silk and nylon stockings. 
A. J. PUDNEY & CO., Grace St. Househo}d aluminum. ename) and glass- 
ware, toys, general hardware, tlower and vegetable seeds, small farming 
and gardening implements. 

WARD & JOHNSON PTY. LTD. (B 1080). All domestic electrical ap- 


pliances, radio, refrigerators and musical supplies. 


RHODESIA, S. A. 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (3 1103), SALISBURY, NYASA- 
LAND. Proprietary medicines, toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, 
confectionery, stationery, office equipment, textiles. men’s women's, 
children’s clothing and footwear and fancy goods. 

H. GALANTE (B 380), SALISBURY, Inguiries invited. Textiles, enamet- 
ware, hardware, groceries. timber, household goods, men’s and ladfes’ 
wearing apparel, leather goods, branches Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Por- 
tuguese Nast Africa, Tanganyika. 























Keys to the Foreign Market 


LATIN AMERICA SALES INDEX, Vol. VIII 


A comprehensive listing of 29 markets, including the West Indies, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, all 
of Central America, Mexico, and South America, containing 123,000 names, with full line of business and | 


finaneia) ratings. 


TRADE INDEX OF U. S MANUFACTURERS, Vol. 1 


Published in three editions, Eng)ish, Spanish, and Brazilian, and distributed in Latin America, The TRADE 
INDEX lists more than 8,000 products of 2,900 United States manufacturers. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE INQUIRIES: 


A Bulletin issued bi-monthly which lists hundreds of inquiries from overseas companies interested in buying 
from, selling to, or obtaining agency connections With United States manufacturers, exporters and importers. 


APPROACH TO LATIN AMERICA MARKET 


Free Booklet containing marketing data on 29 Latin America countries. 


For further information on any of these services, write to 
Foreign Sales and Research Department 


DUN & BRADSTREET. INC. 


290 Broadway 


New York 8 N. Y. 
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vs HOURS 


instead of days 


we When You Travel... 


fly by swift, comfortable Clipper! 
Service now to Mexico, West 
Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Africa, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Near East and the Orient. 
Please see your local Travel 
Agent or Pan American for rates 
and reservations. 


When You Ship...speed orders 
to customers by Clipper Express. 
Call Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., for details. Pickup and de- 
livery in all principal cities and 
towns in U.S, 


PAN AMERICAN 
WortD AIRWAYS 


The System of the Flying Chippers 


je 


| 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
DECEMBER, 1946 


INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 


| ([Jinder 19 [77] 15 we 208 
[20 29% FEF 25 to 0% 





RETAIL BUYING BRISK 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) rose 
to 259.0 in January from 253.6 in December, Regional trade 
activity is reported by the local Dux & BrapstREET Offices. 


Y 
. early inauguration of sea- 


sonal clearance sales in December 
stimulated the interest of numerous 
shoppers. Heavy buying and high 
prices of many items were reflected in 
the dollar volume of retail sales which 
rose to the new all-time high of $10 
bidion (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce). This was 21 per cent above 
that of a year ago and 13 per cent above 
the November level. The usual post- 
Christmas drop in retail volume during 
the final week of December was less 
sharp than it has been in previous years. 
Dollar volume in Jantary fell from the 
December peak; prices of some soft 
goods and staple articles fell slightly as 
consumer price resistance increased. 
The measurement of December con- 
sumer purchases of commodities by the 
Deun’s Review Trade Barometer (1935- 
1939100, seasonally adjusted) was 
253.6; this was 21.5 per cent above the 
208.8 for December 1945. The De- 
cember barometer was 2.6 per cent be- 
low the November level of 260.4 but 
was higher than in any month on record 
except the previous July (257.7) and 
August (262.7), after adjustment for 
seasonal variations and for the number 
of business days inthe month. The pre- 
liminary barometer for January is 259.0; 


REVIEW 28 MaRCH 


this is 20 per cent above that of a year 
ago and 2.1 per cent above the Decem- 
ber barometer. 

For the second consecutive month the 
barometer of each of the 29 regions was 
above that of a year ago; the largest 
gain was 29 per cent in the Denver Re- 
gion (25) and the smallest was g.2 per 
cent in the Maryland and Virginia Re- 
gion (18). 
rometer reached a new peak; in the 
Denver Region (25) it rose to 268.5, in 
the Salt Lake City Region (26) to 306.4, 
and in the Portland and Seattle Region 
(27) to 304.6. 

The December barometers of only 
eight of the 29 regions rose above the 
high November levels. Changes from 
the previous month generally were very 
small. The sharpest increases were in 
the Salt Lake City Region (26) with a 
rise of g per cent, the Memphis Region 
(22) with an increase of 3.8 per cent, 
and the Denver Region (25) with an 
increase of 2.2 per cent. The largest 
monthly decline was in the New York 
City Region (2) with a drop of 7.2 per 
cent. The barometer in the Milwaukee 
Region (13) fell 6.6 per cent and in 
the Los Angeles Region (29) it was 
down 6.2 per cent. 


In three regions the ba- 


Regional reports begin on page 40 
g i § pas 
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When TIME zs important . pad 
QUALITY essential.... 
ECONOMY a factor... 





abe eedided 


Time is vitally important in ’most any business 
... particularly time saved in fast, efficient han- 
dling of office paper work. 

Quality...clean, crisp black and wh‘te copies... 
no blurs...no indistinct characters ...unquestioned 
readability ... accurate register ... is essential. 

Economy ... worthwhile savings in all types of 
duplicating work... is always a factor in any well 
managed organization. 

If these are important to you... if the emphasis 
in your business is on improved efficiency and re- 
duced costs, you'll find the Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator a sound investment. For it provides a most 
effective means of handling office paper work... 
producing general duplicating and needed office 
forms quickly and economically multiple 





copies of shop orders, production orders, change 
notices, etc., with but a single writing. And, with 
this same equipment, you can produce your sales 
bulletins, advertising literature in one or more 
colors, stationery and envelopes, shipping tags, 
and dozens of other items. 

The Davidson offers advantages found in no 
other duplicator. It’s a dual purpose machine... 
reproduces from offset plates (paper or metal) as 
well as from type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
And it’s a precision machine producing work of 
exceptionally high quality at high speed and low 
cost. So... whatever the job may be, you always 
have at hand the best and most economical 
method of reproduction. Only a Davidson gives 
you all this in ove machine. 


We'll gladly send descriptive literature about the Davidson. 
Just drop us a line... no obligation 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1038-60 West Adams Street 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales & Service Agencies are located in principal cities of 
U. S., Canada, Mexico and foreign countries. 


Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To er Colleague on jlliiiaiiiisints Jucdinted ... 


It is surprising how often there comes to 
me new evidence of the importance of 
knowing all the facts about materials, as 
well as the service requirements of a 
product, before drawing specifications. 


A recent example is a 400-ampere 
switch, one of many switches and other 
apparatus made by the Barkelew Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


Now you might say that a switch is a 
simple device. It certainly appears so. 
Since it must carry electricity, the obvi- 
ous conclusion would be that it should 
be made of copper, plus a plastic in- 
sulator for the handle. But there are six 
main types of copper, available in various 
finishes, shapes and tempers, and there 
are copper alloys as well. 
Copper is not just copper, 
any more than brass is 
just brass. Variations are 
produced by changes in 
composition and by spe- 
cial control of mill proc- 
essing. 


In the case of this “sim- 
ple” switch, six different 
Revere Metals were selected, each for a 
specific purpose, either for assuring the 
satisfaction of the buyer and user, or for 
facilitating fabrication. 


1. For the current-carrying switch blades, 
Electrolytic Copper is used, 99.9% pure, be- 
cause this has the highest electrical conduc- 
tivity of any commercially available metal. 


2. For quick, economical, trouble-free ma- 
chining, Free-Cutting Copper was used for 
the base blocks. Thus the slots and tapped 
holes in them are sharp, clean, accurate, and 
are produced quickly, with a minimum of 
rejects. This special copper is rated in excess 
of 70% of the machinability of free-cutting 
brass, depending on the type of operation. 


3. For washers at the joints, Herculoy was 
selected. This is a copper-silicon alloy which 
has the strength of mild steel plus the corro- 





sion-resistance of copper. Its strength assures 
permanence of pressure at this important 
point and hence protects against the de- 
velopment of looseness and poor contact. 


4. Washers were stamped out of brass strip 
for use between the nuts and panel. These 
carry no current, and brass has the advan- 
tage of adequate strength, corrosion-resist- 
ance, and easy stamping. 


5. Nuts were made of Free-Cutting Brass 
rod, which is threaded and cut at top speed 
and accuracy. 


6. Finally, for nuts which carry some current 
but which present no machining problems, 
cast Electrolytic Copper was specified. 


In these days when industry needs to 
produce the very best possible products, 
questioning the obvious may well be a 
good way to initiate-im- 
provements. When I think 
about this I am gratified 
by the remarkable results 
that have been achieved 
when Revere has been 
asked to collaborate with 
manufacturers and has 
been permitted to place its 
skill and knowledge and 
experience at their serv- 
ice. But I am also surprised that more 
customers do not take advantage of all 
we can do. 


After all, any producer of mill products 
necessarily knows a great deal about them. 
This is true in every industry — metals, 
rubber, plastics, glass and so on. I wonder 
how many manufacturers realize how sin- 
cere is the desire of the mills to do more 
than merely take orders and make ship- 
ments, and how capable they are of mak- 
ing genuine contributions to progress. 


No matter what you make, what mate- 
rials you use, perhaps it would pay you to 
question what seems obvious, and with 
the help of your materials producer make 
a thorough study of the possibilities of 
betterment. 


Pg a ey ee 


—iesheteciiensinesis: = 
President 

REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y¥. 
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TRADE ACTIVITY 
IN TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


(Continued ) 


RecioNnaAL TrapeE BAROMETERS 


° 


7-Change from—~ 


Dec. Dec. Nov. 
1946 1945 1946 
REGION 

United States......... 253.6 -+21.5 —2.6 

1. New England ....... 205.1 +13.1 +0.1 
2. New York City 209.2 +16.0 —7.2 
3. Albany, Utica, Syracuse. 262.6 +28.5 —0.1 
4. Buffalo, Rochester. .... 247.0 +22.9 —5.9 
5. Northern New Jersey.. 212.7 +19.4 —0.7 
6. Philadelphia ......... 226.6 +21.8 —3.7 
7. PRODUEEN 6 6 6 a.s5 223.5 +25.2 —4.5 
CG Pn: 255-6 +25.4 —1.4 
9. Cincinnati, Columbus.. 264.4 +25.1 -+1.0 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville. 274.9 +24.1 —2.8 
t1. Chicago 235.1 +17.8 —4.3 
12. Detroit 245.2 +26.3 —5.4 
13. Milwaukee 266.8 +18.3 —6.6 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul.. 257.5 -+24.2 —4.6 
15. Iowa, Nebraska 249.9 +22.8 —4.1 
56. St. outs... . 250.5 +26.3 —4.4 
17. Kansas City 256.0 +22.8 —3.3 
18. Maryland, Virginia 252.8 + 9.2 —4.1 
19. North, South Carolina. 278.4 +22.1 —4.7 
20. Atlanta, Birmingham... 311.1 +-21.0 —5.2 
1s PIQUE. 3-6-5 3.5.5 339.0 +26.4 +1.3 
22. Memphis ..... 289.6 +19.3 +3.8 
23. New Orleans ........ 292.1 421.5 -+-1.2 
As MORON al Secon, 0:k ope Sia 319.5 +21.3 —0.5 
BS. DRRVEE osc cesipiececersis Os 268.5 +29.0 +2.2 
26. Salt Lake City........ 306.4 +26.2 +-9.0 
27. Portland, Seattle...... 304.6 +20.8 +1.1 
28. San Francisco . 268.1 +17.8 —5.8 
29. Los Angeles 282.2 +21.2 —6.2 


The Regional Trade Barometers are seasonal] 
adjusted; 1935-1939 = 100. 

Regional trade information is based upon 
opinions and comments of business men gathered 
and weighed by the local Dun & BRApsTREET 
offices. Payroll and employment data are from 
Government sources. Most of the information 
summarized here represents final figures for 
December. 

Department store sales are from the Federal 
Reserve Board and are for the four: weeks ended 
February 1, 1947. 

More complete barometer figures and more de- 
tailed regional information is published in Dun’s 
StatisticaL REVIEW. 


1. New England Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago next to lowest 
of 29 regions; 19% under U. S. barometer, lower 
than any other region. Wholesale volume slightly 
above a year ago. Factory employment at post 
war peak; up 20% in Rhode Island, 23% in 
Connecticut, 8°% in Massachusetts. Building 
permit values 27% above a year ago. January 
shoe production remained high; sales declined 
fractionally. Cold weather caused minor declines 
in construction employment. Newspaper strike 
in Springfield continued into its fourth month. 


2. New York City Region 

Barometer had sharpest monthly decline of 
all regions; was 18% below U. S. barometer. 
Wholesale volume well above year ago. Indus- 
trial employment in New York City up slightly 
from November. New York hotel sales 5° 
above 1945, up 1% for the U. S.; newspaper 
advertising linage up 41%. Payrolls in Bridge- 
port 29% above a year ago; building permits 
down 41%. January production continued at a 
very high level; apparel output, order volume up. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 


11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 














The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... Exchange 
manufacturing rights ...e Purchase parts to = 
complete production... Import and distribute 

your goods... eAct as factory representatives... 

| Or e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers. | 
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ITE inet s as to rates for listings c Ss page sho ld be addressed to Charles E. Darb nadian Advertising Represen tative Dun agp 159 Bay St., 
Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, ‘Ltd P.O. Box Numbers indicated b B 
Automotive, Aircraft, Transportation Equipment — e we specialties New e st ~ furnace ong ae 
CHASSIS AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS, MONTREAL 3. Spring Ee atte tae, a 
“ W/L : ST CAI CARY Nacire r ) 
and steering linkage component parts. Distributing f Canada . i: nape WHOLESAL ER D CA LCARY p : re ae 
pp “es, comme retrigeratior CXCIUSIVE WDOeria dt 
Custom House Brokers and Raed HICKMAN TYE HA ROW ARE CO LTD. VICTORIA, B C Complete 
DAVIDSON G&G WRIGHT, VANCOUVER, B. C. Drawback and refund B. C. coverage. Whol rdware G electrical goods Br. Whse , Vancouver 
claim specialists. All export and import forms supplied on request. JOHNSTO PRIN CER CO. TORONTO. Offer complete. enthusiastic 
SEABOARD BROKERS, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. Customs brokers Ontario-wide sales distribution for kitchenware and wares 
Specializing in forwarding imports, exports and in-transit shipments MERCHANTS HARD ARE LTD., 325 10tt yen \W CAI LCARY, AL- 
THOMPSON AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St, TORONTO, ONT. Custom BERTA. Hardy sporting goods, electric plies and appliances 
house brokers and forwarders. Suppliers of import and export invoice form FRED Cc MYERS LTD VANCOU ER B c Wh ol lesale hardware, elec- 


Food Brokers, Importers and Manufacturers Agents 


MANITOBA 
\W_H ESCOT T CO | IM ITED WINNIPEG CANADA Merchandiss 
brokers. Grocery, hardware dru et Cover all Canada 

L. MACKENZIE & CO. LIM! TED WINNIPE 1AN. Branches Sask 


Alta., B.C. Selling whol. tobacco, confectionery, grocery & paper trade 
FRANK H. WILEY LTD. WINNIPEG, MAN inci and distributors 
of wholesale grocery, drug, hardware and bakery lines for Western Canada 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

ANGEVINE & MCLAUCHLIN L NN. B., HALIFAX, N.S 
Full coverage Maritime Provinces, food products and other kindred lines 
JACK FROST SALES LTD. (B 10) iad OHN °N B. Grocery brokers 
and mfrs. agents. Importers. Distribution N. B. and P. E. | 

J. A TILTON LTD. SAINT cor N B. Inquiries solicited for ex 
clusive sales agency in food prcducts, hardware, etc. N. B. and P. E. | 
J. HUNTER WHITE LIMITED. SAINT JOHN, N. B. Complete coverage 
of the fruit and grocery wholesale trade in New Brunswick 

NOVA SCOTIA 

CREIGHTON’S LTD. HALIFAX, N.S. Offer aggressive sales represen- 
tation throughout Nova Scotia for foods and allied products 

MOSHER BROKERAGE CO. LTD. HALIFAX, SYDNEY, N.S. Wholesale 
brokers, mfrs agts. Complete Provincial coverage. Wholesale & retail 
PYKE BROS. LTD. HALIFAX. Branch Sydney, Nova Scotia Complete 
sales coverage wholesale and retail grocery trade in Nova Scotia 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO. HALIFAX, N.S. Br Saint John and Monc- 
ton.N.B. Active sales coverage, food and allied | Aaritime Provinces 
ONTARIO 

H.-P oct IMPORTERS LTD E, TORONTO 
Canada-wide distributors of fruit juices, confectionery and grocery lines 


THE LIND BROKERAGE CO. LTD., TORONTO 1. Complete sales cov 


LTD. SAINT JOH! 


nes 


58 Wellington St 


erage, wholesale, retail, chain. Agents principal! cities across Canada 
QUEBEC 

\WATT G SCOTT Montreal) | TD h MONT REA D O Importers an 
distributors of food products throughout eastern Canada 


General Merchandise Distribution 

H. J. PARR G CO. (B 694), LONDON Oil heating and dairy equipmen! 
General hardware, household appliances. Distribution wholesale and reta 
TAF DISTRIBUTING INCORPORATED, 455 Craig St., W., MONTREA! 
Specializing in general merchandise distribution throughout Canada 

Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical and 

Household Appliances 

A. M. BELL & CO. LTD HALIFAX, —_ SCOTIA. Builders’ and house- 


hold hardware, cutlery 


sportir ds, mechanics’ tools, wholesale only 
T. P. CALKIN LTD., KENTVIL cf NOVA SCOTIA. Wholesale jobbers, 


hardware, sporting goods, plumbing, heating supplies and specialties 
W.C. CHISHOLM MFG. CO., TORONTO. Will buy electrical switches, 
elements or heater cord, give Canada-wide distribution of electrical and 
household appliances, or manufacture similar Sines 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTING CO — 407 McGill St 
( CANADA. Importers of cutlery, kitchenware, hc 
fishing tackle 

ECONOMY DISTRIBUTORS & IMP 


MONTREAL 
seh ol j h ar ‘dwar ea nd 
LTD., REGINA, SASK. Wholesale 
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rical appliances. Ten traveller ull coverage British Columbia 
RICHARDSON & BU REAU LTD., 129 St. Peter St., MONTREAL. Manu- 
facturers representatives, importers and distributors of hardware, small 
tools, cutlery and household specialtie: 
RONBE EXPORTIN IG CO WIN NIPEG Dex G: an representatior 
cutlery, tools. hardware. gla ting 2 t 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO 407 Mc Ci I! St, MONTREAL. Want general lines 
of hardware, automotive, tools, metal heusehold and kitchen utensils 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO.LTD.. TORONTO Household paint 
and hardware specialties Complete Canadian detail distribution 
W. H. THORNE & CO SAINT IOHN. NE\W BRUNSWICK Wholesale 
obbers, hardware, tools, sporting goods. silverware. cutlery, kitchenware 
WINDSOR TRADING CO MON ITREAI Importers and distributors of 


chica rs and retailers Prefer exclusive 


Oils, Waxes 


hardware to v 
Industrial Chemicals, 


tools, cutlery 


HEMICALS LIMITED, 384 St. Paul, WW. MONTREAL Importers and 
distributors: industrial chemicals, raw materials for industry throughout 
Canada. Interested in representations and offers 
SHANAHANS LTD., VANCOUVER Isc Cal gary and Winnipeg. West- 
ern Canada distributors, industrial chemicals and raw materials 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 23 3 | berty St.. TORONTO. Rep- 
resenting manufacturers for selling in Canada bulk chemicals. chemical 
specialties to industry and pharmaceutical manufacturers 

Leathers, Shoe Findings, Work Clothing 
B. F. ACKERMAN SON G CO LIMITED, PETERBOROUGH = Manufac- 
turers heavy leather strap work. Jobbers work clothing, footwear and 





Desire additional goods to manufacture and wholesale 
C. PARSONS & SON LTD., LEATHERS. TOF 20NTO. Want 


kid, suedes, calfskins finding: repai r machinery and equipment 


Lumber, Building Materials, Mawiing-# and Hosting, Paints 


leathers 
agencies vic 


shoe 


BELL G MORRIS LTD. EDMONTON Alberta. Al & Sask. Plumb- 
ng and ta B lilding supplie 

STEELE HEATING APPLIANCES LTD.. TORONTO manufactt 
wr distribute new or improved heating equipment of all kinds 
TOBIN-EVEREDY CO. 477 Edison St. OTTAWA, ONT. Automatic 


ry. | 
| burners and accessories 


heating speciaities 
Machinery, Metal Products, Farm Equipment 
AETNA DISTRIBUTORS LTD. WINNIPEG. Farm and home supplies 


Want new lines for sales in Western Canada. Active sales organization 


ALLANSON ARMATURE MFG., CO., LTD.. TORONTO. Manufactur- 
ng specialty transformers ‘France patents) and automotive armatures 
would welcome opportunity of discussing manufacture electrica 
products where small coi! winding, involved. Need magnet wire 

BAWDEN MACHINE CO. LIMITED, TORONTO Will manufacture 


and/or sell general machinery and pumping equipment. Large foundry 
and manufacturing facilities. Wé£l] exchange ct gl rights 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., VANCOU' Distributors of 


transmission, construction and mechanical equip. B C i Alta. coverage 


IDEAL IRON WORKS LTD, 369 Alexander St. VANCOUVER, B. C 

Will manufacture or distribute your products. Marine and industrial 

NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. LTD., VANCOUVER, BC. Require 

road, woodworking, sawmill, contractors machinery, pulleys, pumps 
MarRcH 1947 
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C A N A D A C ALLIN G U. @. Ae 
(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
WM. STAIRS, SON G MORROW LTD. HALIFAX, N.S. Est 1810. Seeks asicowas 
exclusive representation Maritime Provinces of N. S., N. B., P. E. I., for HE INDUSTRIAL VAL UA TION CO. LTD.. MONTREA n aut 
all kinds heavy and light machinery used by contractors, industry, muni- on: Plemica, Wale Yrebtivian. Pubic pe baa nvited 
ysica Values ndu , Public Ut nvite 

Cipalities, trades, institutions. Already well established in heavy con- 

struction field, with showrooms, trained sales engineers, and service shop ‘on 

facilities OWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT. OSBORNE G& HENDERSON, Barriste 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD. VANCOUVER, B.C. Mfrs. of boilers, and Solicitors, 56 Sparks St., OTTAWA, Ontario, Canada. Tel. 2-178) 
pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded plate work, general engineering LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, Solicitors, Etc., 221 St. Jame 
Desire to obtain manufacturing rights on any of above lines St. West, —— Bank Bldg. MONTREAL, Que, La 72 
WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C MONTGOMERY, McMICHAEL, COMMON, HOWARD, FORSYTH ¢ 
Mfr. or exchge. Mfg. rts. gen. mach., cut off saws, weldments, fab. equip. KER, Barristers and Solicitors, Royal Bank Building, Montreal 1, Quebe 
/ OTD, fT) R VAR IVE . Ce. 

wages EQUIPMENT, 86C Beach Ave, VANCOUVER, B C. Ma- Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 

ninery dealers, building supplies, importers, exporter Estab. 1919.) 1 CS. VARCOE. 45 Yonge St. TORONTO Digs * anada-wide 
WRIGHT INDUSTRIES LIMITED TORONTO Will manufacture and /or } “ib v ek, hs Be a - ¥ S ) — i +2 2 —t agora 
sell machinery and ietal Specialties. Desire to exchange manufacturing fistri ution, advertising novelties of al it kind ; gift premiums for every 
rights including sensational new Weldright Tire and Tube Vulcanizer SO en errant tee ee anags 

JOHN G YOUNG & CO. LTD, MONTREAL. Importer, distributor. Seeks Paper, Paper Products 
machinery, mill, engineering, material handling, foundry equipment AUZIER PAPER LTD., Wholesale Fine Paper D MONTREAL 

Manufacturers Agents (General) Book, bond, yt Bris tol, blotting, fancy, specialty ear 

BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University St.. MONTREAL. Mfrs ViacGREGOR PAPER & BAG CO INC MON TRE Interested 
exclusive gold mountings and jewelry. Established Canada-wide connec- distribution of paper products. Quebec and ' Provinces 

tions ‘eaheg trade. Seek represent manufacturers exclusive compacts Stationery, Books, Office Supplies 

plastic or sterling gold and platinum mounts and watch cases COLUMBIA PAPER CO. LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. Want stationery, 


CANADIAN BELTING MFRS. LTD., MONTREAL. Seek new lines in 
dustrial, mechanical, railway supplies for Canada-wide distribution 

EGAN-LAING AGENCIES LIMITED. 437 Mayor Street, MONTREAL 2 
Now representing important United States textile manufacturers, in 
selling and distributing to leading Canadian manufacturing and whole- 
ale accounts—would be interested in a line of coverings for furniture 


and mattress manufacturers We already have well established con- 
nections 
H. HACKING CO. LTD. VANCOUVER. Canadian sales organization 


having branch offices coast-to-ccast seeks additional agencies 

W. A. McLAREN EXPORT CORP. LTD. VANCOUVER. Desire Agencies 
for building materiais, builders’ hardware, insulation products, also elec- 
trical fixtures, appliances, plumbing, heating items 

GEO. L. McNICOL CO. LTD., 325 Howe St., VANCOUVER. Corkboard 
for low-temperature insulation, direct from source of supply to buyer 
DAVID PHILIP AGENCIES LTD., WINNIPEG. Mfrs. agents. Connec- 
tions established 1905. Selling jobbers and manufacturers. Seek new 
lines in general hardware, sporting goods, and auto accessories 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE G CO. LTD, TORONTO. 45 salesmen cover 
drug & grocery trade all Canada. Services. storage, billing, collecting 
ROBINSON & WEBBER LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. Manufacturers Agents, 
calling on jobbers and department stores. Hardware, cutlery and glassware 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

Accountants (Chartered) 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
LEE G MARTIN. Chartered Accountants. Maritime Telephone Bldg, 
HALIFAX, N.S. G 43 Alma St.. MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 
ONTARIO 
CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accountants, 15 Wellington 
Street, West, Toronto "i Montreal. Hamilton, Winnipeg G Vancouver 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, ‘&stablished 1895), 
85 Richmond Street West, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 
EDWARDS, MORGAN AND COMPANY, 10 Adelaide St., TORONTO 
Offices also at Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK. Chartered Account- 
ants. Sterling Tower Bldg, TORONTO, Tyshler Bldg) CHATBHAM, ONT 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON, G McPHERSON TORONTO, 
KITCHENER & GALT. Ontario. Rep. throughout Canada & United States 


WILLIAMSON. SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON & MIDDLETON. Chartered 
Accountants, 66 King St., West, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO Ad. 7385 
QUEBEC 

ANDERSON & VALIQUETTE, Chartered Accountants, 84 tre Dame 


St. W., MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC. Telephone Plateau 9709. 

MAHEU, NOEL & CO.. Chartered Accountants, 10 St. James St. West, 
MONTREAL, Ma. 7754. Branches at Sherbrooke and Granby, Que 

P_S ROSS & SONS. Chartered Accountants, MONTREAL 1, QUE., TO- 
RONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER and SAINT JOHN, N. B 
WESTERN CANADA 

RIFFITHS G GRIFFITHS. Chartered Accountants. The ia Bank 
Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. Phones Tatlow 1161 and 116 

ISMAY, BOISTON, DUNN & CO. VICTORIA, B. C. Chartered Ac- 


countants. 305-7 Pemberton Building. Telephone Garden 3732 


MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO. Chartered Accountants, 395 Main Street 
WINNIPEG, MAN, 304 Bay St. TORONTO and in Owen Sound, Ontario 
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Western Canada 


(B 1837) 


office and school supplies for wholesale distribution 
McFARLANE SON & HODGSON (LIMITED), MONTREAL 
Seek lines for Canadian distribution. What have you? 
THE WILLSON STATY. CO. LTD WINNIPEG and \ 'ANCOU\ VER. Retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing facilities covering all Western Canada 


Textiles, House Sdichdilainn Apparel 


BUCKWOLD’S LTD. SASKATOON, CANADA. Importers, distributors, 


textiles, work clothing, ladies’, men's, children wear, floor coverings 
CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, 1174 St. Catherine St, W., MONTREAL 
Scarves, ties, tweeds, draperies, upholstery, rugs—specialties to order 


DURABLE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIMITED, 460 Richmond St., W 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA. Manufacturers of rainwear, sportswear 
casual wear. ladies’ suits, ladies’ handbags, belts, ladies’ and men’s um- 


brellas. Interested in importing and exporting any of above lines 
JOHNS & ALLEN, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., MONTREAL. Wholesale 
textile distributors Established. Now distributing nationally advertised 
lines. Coverage all Canada. Reduce your overhead, invoicing with one 
account instead of hundreds. Account factored 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bakers’, Confectioners’, Ice Cream Supplies 


BRITISH CANADIAN IMPTRS. LTD., 119 West Pender, VANCOUVER 
B.C. Distributors. Serving Western Canada. Wish exclusive lines 
FRANK H WILEY & SON, VANCOUVER, B.C. (Est. 1905.) Exclusive 
importer equipment and raw material. British Columbia distribution 
China, Glassware, Jewelry, Plastics 
THE CHINA SHOP OF LONDON, LONDON, ONTARIO. Retail china 
One of Canada’s largest importers of china, crystal, etc., since 1902 
FRANK HACKING (CANADA) LTD. TORONTO 1. Covering coast tc 
coast. Will act as factory representative or exclusive distributor. 
Cutlery Tools, Etc. 
GEORGE W. LAMPLOUGH, MONTREAL. Established importer, seek: 
exclusive representation Canada—cutlery, tools, household and hote! 
kitchen specialties, barber, butcher. baker accessories 
General Selling Agents 

THE FERON COMPANY. Roy Building HALIFAX, N S| We offer 
thorough coverage of the three Maritime Provinces, N.S.,N. B &P E.| 

Internal Combustion Motors 
AUGUST ZILZ AGENCIES, REGINA, SASK. Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and wholesale distributors of repute and long standing; want 
gas or diesel engine line for Trans-Canada distribution 

Portable Lamp Manufacturers 
LANG BROS., TORONTO. Want china, pottery or white metal bases 
Novelty and boudoir lamps and shades. Prefer exclusive designs 

Smallwares, Lamps, House Furnishings 
GENERAL SALES CORP., LONDON. Eastern Canada distribution house- 
hold furnishings, elec. appliances, specialty hardware, warehouse facilities 
Specialty Metals, Plastics 

PECKOVER’S LTD., TORONTO. Warehouses across Canada 
ested in agencies plastics, stainless accessories, specialty metals. 


Inter- 
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—_ 4 3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region 
| } ARGENTINA Barometer gain over a year ago second highest 
| we ae Sorc 2 Fire Proatan eee ie of 29 regions; 4% above U. S. barometer. 
| DENNISTEEL CORP. LTD. Fighting J Trucks — Canvos — Industrial Hoses— Manila Wholesale volume 20% above a year ago. Slight 
Ropes—Bricket Machines—Transport & Stowage Equip- | ifcreases in manufacturing employment over a 
| S | F t | ment and all kinds of Modern aan a and year ago. Shoe production in Bing- 
‘ vak level. Employment in Johns- 

ee abrica ors | amton near peak | 

A. K. BRUHL town and Gloversville down moderately as glove 





e 
San Jose 335, Buenos Aires, Cable Address: ‘““GEAKAB”’ 4 : : ms “ 
production declined in January. Construction 


LONDON 9 CANADA | work curtailed by cold weather. 








Especially equipped to handle automotive parts and in Rochester. Buffalo steel production in Janu- 


Ing facilities for all types tools, general machinery, structural steel, electrical | ary at 102% of capacity; flour production 10% 


| 
of sheet steel and light ( 


} 
| ARGENTINA 4. Buffalo and Rochester Region 
O HECTOR H. DONNELLY Barometer drop exceeded U. 5. monthly de- 
f Casilla Correo 2816 ; BUENOS AIRES { cline; 3% below U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
. Manufacturers’ Agent, Sales Promoter, trade close to level of year ago. Building permit 
Com plete manufactur 4 Commission Broker values double a year ago in Buffalo; down 77% 











supplies, chemicals, etc. below year ago. Factory employment and pay- 
rolls above December level in Buffalo; steady in 
structural] products. ) Rochester. 


\ FOR PUBLICITY _ 
i] D | S T R ] B U T | oO N a, Northern New Jersey Region 


O H Barometer gain over a year ago below U. S. 

| — intelligent. editorial average; was 16% below U. S. barometer. New- 

ghostwriting service, contact ark wholesale volume 15% above year ago. 

’ 

Factory employment almost unchanged from 

| 47 West Séth Street. Ne nye k 19. New York November level in Newark; Elizabeth employ- 

est 56th Street New York 19, New York | ment and payrolls 18 and 27% above a year 

ago. Full gas service resumed early in January 

as ten-day strike affecting Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company ends. 


| 
We are interested innew || 


products for the Canadi- 
and have 











Canada-wide selling or- 
THE POLARIS COMPANY 








| ganization for building | Well S 6. Philadelphia Region 
j : : Designed for “Word Barometer monthly decline sharper than U. $ 
products and equipment. IMPORT & EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES drop; 11% below U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
Oe trade well above year ago. Manufacturing em- 
Combination Export Management ie 
O : ployment about 10% above year ago in region. 
| Electric Motors * All Types of Machinery Building permit values below year ago; 2% in 
Appliances * General Merchandise * Novelties Philadelphia, 79%, in Wilmington. January steel 
WRITE 22 DUNDAS ST. production in Philadelphia area at 93% of ca- 
| LONDON, ONT.. CA PA QUIRIRG INVITED pacity. Lancaster County tobacco crop reported 
| : ee NADA 619 Perry Bldg. - 1530 Chestnut St. best in thirty years. 
|] Philadelphia 2, Pa., U. S. A. + Cable: SILARO 7. Pittsburgh Region 








Barometer drop from November sharper than 
U. S. drop; barometer 12% below U.S. Whole- 
sale volume considerably above a year ago. Pitts- 
burgh factory employment 11% above a year 
ago, Erie 26%. January steel production at 
101% of capacity in Pittsburgh. Industrial gas 


limited by cold weather as utilities attempted to 
e meet sharply increased home demands. 
° 8. Cleveland Region 


Barometer rose 1% above U. S. barometer. 
Wholesale volume about 15% above a year ago. 
Cleveland industry employment 13% above a 
year ago. Cleveland January steel production 








This Bank, which has grown with 98% of capacity. Industrial gas supply curtailed 
Pia Aa eo, in Cleveland and Toledo. Toledo electric power 
Canada, is in a preferred position production 19% above a year ago. 
1 H : 9. Cincinnati and Columbus Region 

to assist A merican firms which Barometer one of eight to rise above November. 
° ° ° Wholesale trade considerably above December 
have in mind the establishment of 1945. Columbus factory employment at peace- 
° ° ° time peak, 16% above a year ago, up 12% in 
plants, branches or agencies in this Dayton. Building permit values 64% above a 
Eh a . : year ago in Cincinnati, down 18% in Columbus. 
country. I nquiries will receive Columbus business activity index estimated at all- 
d time peak in January and 21% above a year ago. 

prompt attention. 10. Indianapolis and Louisville Region 


Barometer gain over a year ago more than U. S. 
gain. Wholesale volume considerably above a 
year ago. Factory employment in Louisville 12% 
above a year ago; Indianapolis employment almost 
unchanged from high November level, payrolls up 

OF 4%. No strikes reported in Louisville in January 
and absenteeism declining. Production remains 
at very high level. 

Incorporated 1855 11. Chicago Region 
Barometer gain over a year ago less than 


Head Office—Toronto, Canada U. S. gain; barometer 7% below U. S. Chicago 
wholesale trade well above a year ago. Factory 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA employment in Chicago area up 1% from No- 
vember, payrolls up 2%; South Bend employment 
2% above November, payrolls up 8%. Steel 
production in Chicago area at 90.5% of capacity 
in January. 
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YOUR LETTERHEADs 


sHouULD LOOK | 


IMPORTANT - 





FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 
FINE FLAX AIR MAIL 
FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE-AND PRINTING PAPERS 


BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


Ecusta “Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 


FURNITURE Te SUIT YOUR BUSINES” Barometer ieee aot ae S. gain over 
” HOEVER, WREREVER You ARE a year ago. Wholesale volume considerably above 


a year ago. Detroit industrial employment 25% 
above a year ago. Building permit values down 
14% from a year ago in Detroit, 63% in Flint, 






, , , — ie - i 35° in Grand Rapids. Detroit steel production 

Seruing sémerican Gusiness - — averaged 101.5% of capacity in January. Auto- 
Since 1S 76 Second oe mobile production increased steadily. Electric 

me “3 ‘ power production about 28% above a year ago. 


13. Milwaukee Region 

Barometer had second sharpest monthly de- 
cline of all regions. Milwaukee wholesale volum« 
30% above a year ago. Factory employment in 
Wisconsin 9% above a year ago, payrolls up 22%. 
Transportation in Milwaukee area crippled by 
January blizzard. Wisconsin egg production in 
1946 about 1°% below all-time high. Industrial 
production close to high December level. 


14. Minneapolis and St. Paul Region 

Jarometer gain over a year ago larger than 
U.S. average; 2% above U. S. barometer. Whole- 
sale trade well above a year ago. Manufacturing 
employment in Minnesota unchanged from No- 
vember, 10°% above December 1945. Building 
permit values considerably below a year ago. 
January flour production in Minneapolis 3% 
above a year ago. Milk production in Minnesota 
at 20-year peak level. 

: 15. Iowa and Nebraska Region 

Chippendale Suits Barometer monthly decline exceeded U. S. 


drop; 2% below U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
mall concerns ; aaa 


volume about 20% above a year ago. Factory 
employment in Iowa up 2% from November, 
12% above a year ago. Livestock receipts in 


CHAS.S. Sioux City 7°% ‘above December 1945. Some dry 
INC soil reported blowing in Nebraska; Winter grains 
ag undamaged but additional moisture needed. 


Write for Wlustrated Grochure 546 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 12 16. St. Louis Region 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF OFFICE FURNITURE IN WOOD, STEEL, LEATHER sarometer gain over a year ago among the 


| “poeta tat 
TH DI 


volume in St. Louis 25% above a year ago. Fac- 
tory employment steady with a year ago.  Stecl 
mill operations in St. Louis area at 76% of 
capacity in January. Industrial production, slight- 
ly above 1946 peak levels, declined fractionally at 
end of month with temporary drop in industrial 
HE Royal Bank of Canada provides a complete 
and experienced banking service in the West 
Indies. We have been established in this area since 
1899 and now operate branches throughout Cuba, 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic and 
the British West Indies. These branches offer you 


gas supply. 
) valuable points of contact in this important trading 





Die me 
rompt deliverie 





S$ from coast to coast to large and s 























17. Kansas City Region 

Barometer increased 1% above U. S. barometer. 
Wholesale volume well above a year ago. Build- 
ing permit values double a year ago in Topeka, 
down 59% in Kansas City, 56% in Oklahoma 
City, 53% in Tulsa. Kansas City flour produc- 
tion in January 10% above a year ago. Sheep 
and cattle receipts at Kansas City stockyards in- 
creased. Kansas City newspaper strike started 
January 17. 





18. Maryland and Virginia Region 

Barometer gain over a year ago lowest of all 
regions; fractionally below U. S. barometer. 
Wholesale trade considerably above a year ago. 
Factory employment close to high November 
level. Richmond cigarette production 46% above 
a year ago. Industrial output increasing steadily 
in January although hampered by shortages of 


area and are in an unusually favorable position to skilled labor and some raw materials. 
handle your banking business with speed and 19. North and South Carolina Region 


Barometer monthly drop sharper than U. S.; 
was 10% above U.S. barometer. Wholesale trade 


economy. 
y moderately above a year ago. Factory employ- 
ment and payrolls about even with a year ago in 
TH E ROYAL BAN K OF CANADA most cities. A 20% wage increase to State 
teachers and other State employees was reported 


in North Carolina. Truck crops in good condi- 
tion; rainfall well above low December level. 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
New York Agency — 68 William Street 
Norman G. Hart—Agents—Edward C. Holahan 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, in the West 
Indies, Central and South America—O fices in London and Paris 


Total assets exceed $2,000,000,000 





20. Atlanta and Birmingham Region 

Barometer monthly drop among sharpest of 
all regions; barometer 23% above U. S. Whole- 
sale trade moderately above a year ago. Factory 
employment 13% above a year ago in Chatta- 
nooga; other cities even to slightly above 1945 
level. A shortage of gas for industrial users 
hampered production in some lines. 
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The inside facts on Varlar! How 




















this miracle wall covering resists 
greases, water, finger and ink 
marks, vermin, dirt — stains of all 
kinds! How it begins a new day 
of low-cost wall beauty and main- 


tenance in offices, factories, etc! 


ERE-—in 6 easy-to-read, easy-to-file data sheets— with plastics an entirely new way, begins a new day in 
is the complete, factual report on Varlar, the new low-cost wall upkeep and beauty! 
kind of wall covering that RESISTS STAINS OF ALL KINDS. See with your own eyes how Varlar stands up under 
Read what independent testing laboratories say about every type of test! See how Varlar resists water, fire, 
Varlar. See why this miracle wall covering that’s made steam, vermin, abrasion, mildew and bacteria! 
#4! aes wise <i 3 


as >» Looks NEW After 25,000 Washings! 


See how pencil, ink, crayon, lipstick, oil, perfume, jam, 
dirt accumulation, hot kitchen grease—STAINS OF ALL KINDS 

easily, quickly wash clean from Varlar with ordinary soap 
and water. Wash clean as many as 25,000 times without 
dimming its original good looks! 





These valuable data sheets, too, tell how Varlar is ap- 
plied ... where it is best used. So get the COMPLETE story! 
Now, while quantities last, send for your free copies of 
these valuable laboratory reports. The coupon below will 
bring them to you. 


Witee byte Suche Enduring Beatty, 


VARLAR 


s Ct e Name Pe ee ee 
| Stainproof Wall Covering 
Address 
VARLAR, Inc., Division of UNITED WALLPAPER Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 Ill. Bey, | ae pace 


VARLAR, INC., Dept. 141-347 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—the com- 
plete, independent test reports on Varlar. 


litte tet | 
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21. Florida Region 
Barometer highest of all regions, 347% above 
U. S.; gain over a year ago exceeded U. S. aver- 
age, one of cight regions to increase from No- 
vember. Wholesale volume well above a year 
ago. Factory employment even with a year ago. 


ARE You Cigar production in Tampa 6% above a year 
ago. Citrus groves adversely affected by heat 


and drought; tobacco in fair condition. 


5 22. Memphis Region 
Barometer monthly increase second largest of 
€ all regions; 14% above U. S. barometer. Whole- 


sale trade moderately above a year ago. Factory 
employment in Arkansas 1% above November, 
payrolls down 2%. Rainfall in December and 


; . January abnormally -low. Cold weather dam- 
ARE YOU undersupplied on some, and oversupplied cat ine ae ik A ee, cee 


on others... with the resulting heavy inventory? See ge heen 
Sales low? Unit cost rising? Worker efficiency low 
because of lack of parts to assemble your product? 





23. New Orleans Region 

Barometer rose over a month ago while U. S. 
average dropped; was 15% above U. S. barometer. 
New Orleans wholesale volume slightly above a 
year ago. Louisiana factory employment up 1% 
from November, unchanged from a year ago. 
Heavy rains delayed farm operations; truck crops 
and sugar cane in good condition. No major 
labor disputes in New Orleans; production re- 
mained high. 


ARE YOUR parts suppliers unable or unwilling to 
make short runs of a few hundred or a few thousand 


paces? 24. Texas Region 

YOU DON'T NEED TO BE STYMIED by lack of Pegg geeky teiaennige en 
castings, forgings and particular shapes and ma- a Ri Re 
terials. Why not try a new proven source? i Ses sap ae is He Sie 


age crude oil production fell 39% in January. 
Cold weather damaged Winter grain crops; pas- 
tures improving. 


MASTERS’ engineers, methods, machines and men 


are versatile to the Nth degree. Thousands of top oe 
: : Barometer gain over a year ago highest of 
quality items have been produced by us for hun- all regions, third highest monthly increase. 
. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. Total 
dreds of leading manufacturers. employment in Colorado about even with previ- 


ous month and 10% above a year ago; Wyoming 
Fluid conductor fittings catalog sent on request. iia nO: Sa: F865, SR NNS sate 
strike continued through January. Moisture 


needed in Colorado; livestock in good condition. 


26. Salt Lake City Region 

Barometer increase from November largest of 
all regions; was 21% above U. S. barometer. 
Wholesale volume well above a year ago. Total 
employment in Idaho even with November, 
16%, above a year ago; Salt Lake City employ- 
ment above a year ago, unchanged from No- 
vember. Industrial operations at high level. 


27. Portland and Seattle Region 

Barometer rose above November as U. S. aver- 
age dropped; was 20% above U. S. barometer. 
Snokane wholesale volume moderately above a 
year ago. Factory employment in Washington 
even with November, 2% below a year ago. 
Marine and waterfront strikes settled. Lumber 
output at high level. January flour production 
in Seattle-Tacoma area 54% above a year ago. 


28. San Francisco Region 

Barometer monthly drop among sharpest in 
U. S. was 6% above U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
trade well above a year ago. Factory employ- 
ment in San Francisco Bay area 3°, above No 
vember level, 50% above a year ago; Nevada 
employment down 3% in month, 19% above a 
year ago. Harvesting of navel oranges and plant- 
ing of truck crops continue through January. 
Industrial production at high level. 
Sie ie 


, os 2 . ‘ : . 29. Los Angeles Region 
LET US FIGU ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR . Barometer monthly drop exceeded in only 


* DURAL, BRASS, STEEL OR STAINLESS STEEL PARTS two other regions; barometer 11°% above U. S. 

; Los Angeles wholesale trade 19% above a year 

2 "F Pe oO ago. Factory employment in southern California 

8% above a year ago; Los Angeles up 4% and 

even with a month ago. Crude oil production 

5°% above December 1945. Range conditions in 
Arizona excellent; livestock in good condition. 
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Ye you handeustted 
70 your secrEtay 7 


That’s what person-to-person dictation does — hand- 
cuffs you to your secretary. Hour after hour. Day after day. 


The trouble is—it’s your business that’s arrested. 
Not only are you deprived of the executive freedom you 
need, but your secretary is kept from her other impor- 


Nobody takes dictation 
—with Dictaphone’ 


Your secretary can go about her business while you 
dictate to her. She doesn’t have to take dictation .. . 
she merely has to transcribe it at her leisure! 


You are free, too—with Dictaphone Electronic Dic- 
tation. Alone... relaxed... 
memos, correspondence, ideas, and suggestions into the 
handy microphone. Every thought can be spoken—and 
recorded—just as it occurs. The Dictaphone method 
doubles your working ability—as wellas your secretary’s! 


you can talk all of your 


Speed and efficiency dictate this modern business 
method. See your Dictaphone representative today! 


tant duties. Result: Confusion and delay! 


Multiply this condition by the number of people in 
your office who give or take dictation, and count the 
bottlenecks that slow down business. You can see the 
need for Dictaphone Electronic Dictation Machines! 





DICTAPHONE Cdzeonee Ditton 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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* There are thousands of dollars worth of 
cost-cutting, money-making ideas inthe minds 
of your employees. To get these ideas work- 
ing for you is the purpose of the 


MORTON 
Uggeilion 
=o 


Much more than just a 
box on the wall, the 
Morton System is a com- 
plete, workable, tested 
and proven plan that in- 
tegrates all departments 
in an effective ‘‘idea 
mining’ campaign. 
10,000 companies 
have found that this sys- 
tem has not only quickly 
paid for itself, but sav- 
ings resulting from its 
use have amounted to 
thousands of dollars in 
installation after instal- 
lation. Won't you tell us 
the nature of your business, how many you 
employ? The number on each shift? 





MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 

6117 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 

Piease send me cost free, complete details about your 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
"Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 





| York process engineers. 














HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Employee Birthdays—A tie-in with 
one of its principal products is featured 
in the birthday card sent by the McBee 
Company, Athens, Ohio, to its em- 
ployees. The message reads “Our Key- 
sort cards we've just gone through and 
find it’s time to wish to you—Happy 
Birthday.” The message is actually 
true as the company keeps personnel 
records on its own Keysort cards. 

The personnel department sorts 
monthly the personnel cards for em- 
ployees who will celebrate birthdays. 
The list and cards are sent to the office 
of A. B. Roe, president, who personally 
signs them. A day or so before the em- 
ployee’s birthday the cards are mailed. 


Extraction Process—A liquid ex- 
traction and fractionation process 
which offers wide possibilities in the re- 
fining and upgrading of various oils in 
the production of extenders for scarce 
drying oils and in the manufacture of 
edible oils and vitamin A and D pro- 


ducts has been developed by the M. W. 


| Kellogg Company, Jersey City and New 


Known as 
“Solexol,” the method applies to the re- 
fining of vegetable, animal, and marine 
oils, deodorizing, decolorizing, and re- 


fining in one continuous operation. 
Employed as a solvent is the low-cost 

propane gas, liquidized under pressure, 

which can be used over and over again. 





NAME a ainhiteliesiibininas 
ee - = ae cee 
FIRM No. Employees__.__ 
ADDRESS Pome 
city State art | Solexol Process pilot plant at Process Engineering 
PEGE Gn tub ssbs VCSe dha scubaweNowebenenewananiece | Center, M. W. Kellogg Company, Jersey City. 
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This follows a circulating course 
around the automatic, completely 
closed, air-excluded system. 

What the process will accomplish is 
exemplified in the case of sardine oil 
where it is estimated millions might 
be added to the value of the annual 
American production by Solexol frac- 
tionation.: Following the removal of 
the valuable vitamins, the remaining 
oil can be upgraded, one product of the 
separation having properties in many 
respects similar to the imported drying 
oil called “tung” while another would 
resemble the scarce linseed oil and could 
be used as an extender for this oil. 

Other oils which can be refined in the 
production of edible oils, vitamins, and 
industrial oils are menhaden, herring, 
cottonseed, and soybean. At present, 
sardine, and menhaden oils 
are virtually unused sources of vitamins. 

The process is valuable to the soap 
industry for its ability to decolorize and 
upgrade tallows and greases to yield 
snow white products. Vegetable oils 
refined by this process yield edible pro- 
ducts with undesirable elements such 


herring, 


as color or odor removed. 


Rayon—Designed to answer the 
questions which are most commonly 
asked booklet “Short 
History of Rayon,” is being distributed 
by the American Viscose Corporation. 
The outstanding facts about the history 
and development of rayon and its pres- 
‘ent day uses are considered. 


about rayon, 


Presented in different sections of the 
booklet are the discovery of the viscose 
and acetate processes for making rayon, 
the development of dull rayons, rayon 
crepes, high strength rayon, and rayon 
tire cord as well as the part which rayon 
played in World War II. 


Developing Salesmen—A most 
comprehensive sales training program 
has been originated by the Autographic 
Register Company, Hoboken, N. J. 

Stress is placed on public speaking, 
based on the fact that Se must 
talk. Each trainee is required to speak 
for five minutes at each class session on 
an assigned topic concerning the pro- 
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ducts he will sell. These talks are de- 
veloped from the trainee’s own research 
and put into his own words. 

The course seeks to create in the sales- 
man entire self-confidence in his ability 
to carry on his work without depending 
on the company for prospect leads, sales 
promotion, or advertising. While this 
does not signify that the salesman will 
not be supplied with sales promotion 
it does mean that he will be trained to 
depend upon himself rather than upon 
company help and that he will be 
taught to make the greatest possible use 
of whatever sales promotion he is pro- 
vided with. 

Training does not cease with the 
termination of formal classes but con- 
tinues in the field until the salesman 
has actually demonstrated that he is 
qualified and can earn his living by 
selling. 

Originally two classes of ex-G. I.’s 
went through 26 days of training at the 
home offices in Hoboken. Later, the 
selection and the month’s training of 
new salesmen was transferred to the 
auspices of the regional managers. 
However, these salesmen are called in 
once a month at company expense for 
a check-up. 

Twenty-five hours during the course 
are utilized in sales talks, presentations, 
and constructive criticism; 274 hours, 
in studying the design of business 
forms; 20! hours, in pricing and order 
writing; 18'4 hours, in territorial or- 
ganization and selling; and 144, in 
demonstrations of company products. 

The first activity undertaken by Col. 
Harry W. Terry in originating the sales 
training course was a field study to 
learn how salesmen sell the company’s 
products. After several salesmen had 
been contacted and had filled out ques- 
tionnaires, Colonel Terry made about 
100 calls with these salesmen. Each call 
was written up on a form provided for 
the purpose as were the remarks made 
by each salesman. Next an internal 
study of the company’s policies was 
made, written out, and compared with 
what was learned in the field. When 
the discrepancies were reconciled a 
plan of sales promotion, advertising, 
and sales training was developed and 
presented to the company for its criti- 
cism, correction, and final approval. 

In determining the subject matter for 
a practical course the operations per- 
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32 Lombard Street 


finance, 


The Main London Office, shown above, is located at 
a thoroughfare famous jor its 
centuries-old association with British and international 






Below—Big Ben and 
the Houses of Par- 
liament. 






50 Years of American 


Banking Service in England 


Established in March, 1897, as one of 


the earliest branches of any American 


bank in Europe, our Main London 
Office has provided uninterrupted serv- 
ice throughout a period witnessing the 
strains and dislocations of two World 
Wars. Other branches, in England and 
the Continent, are our London 


Bush House, and 


branches in Paris and Brussels. 


on 


branch in our 


These branches afford to American 


companies, banks, and travelers and 


residents abroad, the facilities of Ameri- 


can banks with American methods, with 





intimate knowledge of European condi- 
tions and enjoying long-established re- 
lationships with important European 


banking and business organizations. 


To companies in the United States 
that now have or are contemplating 
the establishment of branches abroad; 
to American business men interested 
in trade possibilities in Europe; and 
to Americans abroad, whether for 
business or pleasure—the facilities of 
these branches are of special value. 
We welcome inquiries regarding any 


phase of our service. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 18 


LONDON 


32 Lombard St., E.C. 3 
Bush House, W.C. 2 
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Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


PARIS 
4 Place de La Concorde 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20 


BRUSSELS 


27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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bor beter 
outgoing mail 





Try better paper. Yes, 
— it could be just that 
simple. Go all the way — use 
Fox River Anniversary Bond, 100% 
cotton fibre, whose quality “crackles” 
in your fingers, See how white, ac- 
tually brilliant — writing is easier to 
read. Corrections are easy—erasures 
escape the eye. This sturdy paper 
withstands unlimited handling and 
is absolutely permanent (always used 
for insurance policies and legal doc- 
uments). Only a fraction of a cent 
more per letter —an infinitesimal 
factor in correspondence costs. Bet- 
ter mail—better business—buy Fox 
River. Ask your printer. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 402-C South 
Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Bond, Ledger and Onion Sk 


acai tuns econ ct 









Look through 
the paper... 
see all three! 





1 COTTON FIBRE \ 






in Papers 








25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 





3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
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formed by the observed salesmen were 
noted and outlined, step by step. When 
the job analysis had revealed the sales 
tasks a study was made of the methods 
of outstanding salesmen in performing 
these tasks. 


Storing Solvents—As a means for 
preventing accidents many plants are 
storing organic solvents in a centrally 
located store room, with a responsible 
person in charge of issuing the liquids, 
the Safety Research Institute points out. 
Such supervised distribution assists in 
preventing fires, dermatitis, and vapor 
poisoning which may be associated 
with improper or careless handling of 
these chemicals. 

The use of unlabeled or incorrectly 
labeled solvent containers can be 
avoided since with a supervisor in 
charge it is possible to make certain 
that the label on every solvent container 
corresponds to the label on the drum 
from which the solvent is obtained. 

The use of a requisitioning form con- 
taining a statement of the purpose for 
which the solvent is needed prevents 
misuse and unauthorized use of sol- 
vents. A periodic tally of requisitions 
shows which departments use relatively 
large quantities of solvents and which 
therefore, need careful checking from 
the safety standpoint. 


Signatures—A device which auto- 
matically reproduces with a standard 
fountain pen the handwriting of any 
individual, the “Autopen” is being 
marketed by the Autopen Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Autopen is designed for officials 
and business executives who must have 
authenticity in multiple signatures on 
letters, securities, and other documents 
—wherever it is necessary that such sig- 
natures keep the personal appearance 
of the original. 

After the signer has written his name 
as he would like to have it reproduced 











PURCHASING is a 
Major Responsibility 
Procurement - Procedure - Analysis 


M. C. ROMANO & CO., Inc. 


Purchasing Agents and Consultants 
24-16 Bridge Plaza South 
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If it is a really 
distinctive office 
the chances are it 
was executed by 


| FLINT & HORNER 


66 West 47th Street, N.Y. C. 





ASSOCIATED py 


MANA CEMENT 


JOSEP c Lewis 
PRESIDENT 


ENGINEERING * ARCHITECTURE 
ACCOUNTING » ORGANIZATION 
INCENTIVE COMPENSATION 
METHODS + COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 














Securities plus Ideas 


for Institutions 


Since 1873 it has been our privilege to serve many individuals and 
institutions in connection with their investment problems. Our activities 
in this connection are not, however, confined to selling securities. We 
believe that ideas, too, are an essential part of a continuing and satis- 
factory relationship to our customers. 

It has been, and is, our policy to make these ideas practical from any 
standpoint of our customers. Constantly alert to the kind of opportunities 
customers look for and backed by every department in the firm, the 
service of “‘securities plus ideas” becomes doubly effective. 

Many institutions and individuals now benefit from such investment 
cooperation. It will help you, too, to avail yourself of the services of an 
investment firm which has a skilled staff and the facilities to meet all 
investment requirements. For a description of all the departments of this 
firm, please write on your business letterhead requesting copy of our new 
booklet “What Smith, Barney & Co. Offers You,” attention Dept. M. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Philadelphia Chicago 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
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NOW! 250 OUT OF EVERY 
1000 SOUNDSCRIBERS 

ARE GOING TO USERS WHO 
WANT MORE OF THEM! | 








As fast as they’re built, one out of every four SoundScribers goes 
to present users. The reason why is simple. They have learned 
how amazingly efficient and useful SoundScriber is in their business. 


They want more of them! 

2) You can decide for yourself how SoundScriber can help you 
mow down mountains of dictation in less time and keep your 

secretary happy, too. Let us give you the facts today. 

e SoundScriber is the revolutionary new electronic disc dictation 
system that records and reproduces your voice crystal clear on 

a flat, unbreakable plastic disc. Costs less to buy and less to operate 


than other types of dictating equipment. It’s a thoroughly engineered, 
fully perfected mechanism—rugged, fool-proof, easy to use. 

















SoundScriber discs can be filed like a letter, mailed flat for regular 
postage. Seven-inch disc holds up to 30 minutes of natural voice 
dictation, costs a few pennies. 










These are reasons why there are nearly 50,000 SoundScribers in 
use today, doing thousands of important jobs for all kinds of 
businesses and professions—large and small. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber today. Return this coupon now! 









The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. D-3 | 





















New Haven 4, Connecticut } 
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CITY __STATE 1 
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by the machine this signature is trans- 
ferred to a moving plastic tape in the 
machine in the form of two wavy lines. 
The wavy lines are developed from a 
plate of the signature through the 
mechanism of the top plate operating 
two special scribing pens in contact 
with the plastic tape. Cut accurately to 
the scribed lines, the tape is reinserted 
1 the machine and provided with 
guides which follow the irregular sides 
of the tape. 

The machine is fitted with the proper 
cam action to lift the pen at the proper 
time to cause the break between names 


I 


| and for dotting “I’s” and crossing “T’s.” 


Payroll Enclosures—Management 
is telling its side of the story to labor 
through a series of single-sheet, 7% by 
10, inch payroll envelop inserts in two 
colors, distributed at two-week inter- 
vals in four plants of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation. These are part 
of the company’s endeavor to define 
and explain the American system of 
free enterprise to its employees. 

Asking “What does it take to become 
a capitalist?” one of the enclosures de- 
scribes the small investment repre- 
senting average ownership of company 
securities. In a similar vein is the 
broadside entitled “The ‘Little Guys’ 
Who Own ‘Big Business’” which 
points out that the actual ownership of 
the company is in the hands of such 
men, both white collar and factory 
workers. 

Below the slots for the worker’s 
check on a third is the headline “Here’s 
Your Share. ... and a Little Message 
about Where the Rest of Your Com- 
pany’s Income Goes,” presenting the 
actual expenditures for each $100 of in- 
come received. 


Overtime—Designed to save time 
and avoid errors in overtime pay calcu- 
lations is the overtime calculator mar- 
keted by Rway, Inc., New York. This 
permits fast computation of overtime 
earnings for hours worked in excess of 
4o hours in a workweek, or 8 hours in 
a work day. 

While originally planned for use in 
several divisions of Rway industries so 
many requests were received for copies 
of the calculator that it was decided to 
produce a limited number for sale. 

The calculator consists of 60 pages 
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A Report to the Public by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


N the interests of employees, stockholders, cus- 

tomers and the public, the management of 
Johns-Manville concentrated efforts in 1946 to- 
ward increased production for urgent postwar 
demands and broadened growth of the company. 

Sales, employment, and payrolls set a new 
record for a full peacetime year. Profits were 
improved over 1945. 


This was accomplished in spite of labor short- 
ages due largely to scarcity of housing and com- 
petition of unemployment benefits; strikes at two 
of J-M’s largest plants lasting from November, 1945, 
to March, 1946; delays in getting machinery, raw 
materials and construction supplies; government 
controls which forced the discontinuance of cer- 
tain products, and generally unbalanced conditions. 


Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s annual statement for the year 1946:* 


‘Rotel Income... < «0 «+ « ee eke 


For all costs (except those shown below) . .. . .« 
To employees for salaries and wages .......- 
To government for taxes... 2... +2 es 


To stockholders in dividends . 


Leaving in the business. . . 2... 2 6 2 ee eee 


@ Earnings after taxes were $6.03 per share of common stock. 
@ Taxes were equivalent to $1.75 per share of common stock. 


® Profits were 6% cents per dollar of total income. 


Johns-Manville doubled the production rate of prewar 1940 in 
such important building materials as asbestos shingles. Flexboard 


and home insulation. thus helping to relieve the housing shortage. 


On the average J-M building materials prices have risen less 
than 15% since prewar 194]. Average straight-time hourly wage 
rates were 74‘c higher than at the beginning of 1941 and prices 
of raw materials were substantially higher. 


PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Many projects in the company’s $50 million expansion, replace- 
ment, improvement and cost reduction program were well under- 
way and will be put into operation in 1947. 


The program includes construction of new plants at: 


® Natchez, Miss., where 200,000,000 sq. ft. of insulating board 
products made annually will double the company’s output of this 
material to supply needs in commercial: buildings and in thou- 
sands of additional homes. 


® Tilton, N. H., where new developments in asbestos insulations 
will be produced. 


$92 million 
45% million 
39% million 
1% million 
3% million 
2% million 


® Port Union. Ontario. where Transite (ashestos-cement) pipe 
and rock wool insulations will be produced for a greatly expanded 


Canadian market. 


The first of a group of buildings was near completion in a new 
research center being erected near Manville. N. J.. to provide the 
largest research facilities in the world devoted to building mate- 


rials, insulations and allied industrial products. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Other projects to facilitate growth of J-M include expansion of 
facilities to produce more asbestos fibre, Transite pipe. marine 
sheathing. rock wool insulation. roofing materials and other 


products. 


When the program is completed Johns-Manville’s prewar pro- 
duction capacity will be materially increased. 


Mass 

“ 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOHNS.MANVILLE CORPORATION 


* Those desiring more complete information should refer toa 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FORESIGHTED PROTECTION PAYS OFF 
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IN PEACE-OF-MIND SECURITY ! 


...and your insurance agent or broker 
zs your best source for this protection 


If this were to happen on your 
property now . . . would you be 
prepared . . . or worried over a 
probable lawsuit involving high 
medical expense and difficult set- 
tlement negotiations? 


Certainly, the foresighted house- 
holder is protected against such 
accident claims. Your experienced 
local insurance agent or broker is 
your best source for a policy 
tailored to your specific require- 
ments. Should an accident occur 
on or off your premises, he auto- 
matically places at your disposal 
the best service to settle claims 
promptly and expertly without 
loss of time or money to you. 






: : Affiliate: SURETY FIRE IN URANCE Ct 
Ma “Dependable as America’ 


Moreover, he knows he can recom- 
mend our Comprehensive Personal 
Liability for two important rea- 
sons. First, he knows us well, for 
our protection and service. is 
offered only through brokers and 
agents throughout the country. 
Second, he knows the Policy; how 
it provides $10,000 worth of pro- 
tection for each occurrence at a 
cost of less than three cents a day, 
plus medical payments up to $250 
for each person injured. Higher 
protection, if desired, costs very 
little more. Call our agent or your 
own broker today and join the 
ever-growing throng of house- 
holders now enjoying peace-of- 
mind security! 


aoe / ; 
 % “'ve just phoned — Sut 















of finger-tip reference charts which give 
the key figures for one-step computa- 
tion of overtime payroll problems. 

The earnings of the individual are 
computed in any of the customary 
methods without overtime and the 
overtime pay is calculated by multi- 
plying the earnings by the key figures 
for the number of hours of overtime 
to which the party is entitled. 
























Li Summer air conditioning 

\ iil Cooled swimming pools 

ih! Winter air conditioning 

ih! Chocolate dipping rooms 

il Commercial banana storage 
\\fl Cold water for process | iil 


Cold drinking water 
Cold water for air cond. 


Home refrigerators (av.) 


h32-Storage of - 
pharmaceutica 


Long term apple storage 


Is (to 45°) 


rcial ice 
}Comme manufacture 


Dispensing bulk icecream 
Storage of frozen foods 
i i ackaged 
1 Dispensing pace ae ae 
Freezing of 


most foods(home units) 


ial age of aluminum . 
Commercial) 99 Storag parts (to—40 ) 


fast freezing 
Hardening ice cream 


Testing guns 


i itch from 
and radios aueiiie 


ical lenses 


Chemical processing, 
oil testing, etc. 


Stratosphere : ne 
chamber tests Aging met ’ 
(—48° to —67°) (beginning of range) 


Drying penicillin - 
; fitting metal 

Shrink fitting parts 
5ti ajrcraft 

ting eating instruments 

Cold testi 

many produc 


Cold treating 
of metals 


Research and 
laboratory 
work 





Brean We 


Copyright 194 
Refrigeration Equipment Manufacturers Association | 

















More than 200 uses of mechanical refrigeration 
and air-conditioning are listed by the Refrigera- 
tor Equipment Manufacturers Association. These 
range from air conditioning in the above zero 
brackets to the cold treating of metals and re- 
search work at temperatures go to 150 degrees 
below. Typical uses over a range of 230 degrees 
are shown tn this new thermometer prepared by 
the Association. 
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“Products fashioned from growing trees to serve essential industries” 


feeding the earth 
to feed the world 


+ « » another important use 
of St. Regis Paper Bags 


The farmers of America made a notable contribu- 
tion toward winning the world-wide war against 
hunger. Yet, the farmers themselves willingly 
share the credit with their potent allies — the 
modern chemical fertilizers that restore natural 
wealth to hard-worked lands . . . and help pro- 
duce bumper food yields. 

In their turn, many fertilizer manufacturers 
credit St. Regis Packaging Systems (mechanical 
packers and multiwall paper bags) with an im- 
portant role in their own record-breaking produc- 
tion. For in meeting the farmers’ expanded needs, 
these fertilizer producers adopted modern, me- 
chanical St, Regis Systems that step up packaging 
speed and efficiency . . . conserve manpower . . . 
reduce costs. For example, one comparative study 
shows that St. Regis Systems increased hourly 
packaging output 38% ... reduced packaging 
costs 47% ... slashed container costs 46%. Other 
case studies have demonstrated that these results 
are not exceptional, but typical. 

Today, St. Regis mechanical packers and multi- 
wall paper bags are used for packaging over 400 
industrial and agricultural products — building 
materials, flour, feeds, chemicals and many others. 


In its 40 plants throughout North and South America, 
St. Regis also manufactures: Printing, publication and 
specialty papers... “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached 
sulphate pulp . . . Panelyte—the St. Regis structural 
laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER Ay 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in NEW YORK ° CHICAGO © BALTIMORE ° SAN FRANCISCO 
and 20 other industrial centers 
IN CANADA: St, Regis Paper Co. (Can.), Ltd., Montreal 




















New industries, relying on mod- 
ern research facilities, find the 
up-to-date equipment and com- 
petent personnel available in 
South Carolina increasingly 
helpful in solving technical 
problems. 

The State’s colleges, univer- 
sities and other institutions, 
which for years have carried out 


research projects in textiles, 


chemicals, agriculture and food 
processing, are constantly ex- 
panding their facilities to cover 
ceramics, plastics, industrial 
woods and other products which 
are being developed. 

South Carolina will welcome 
the opportunity to tell you how 
these research organizations can 
serve your particular industry, 
give you facts about sites avail- 
able...all the information you 
need. Write Research, Planning 
& Development Board, Dept. L, 
Columbia, S. C. 


weeee 


RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 








FOREIGN TRADE 


(Continued from page 14) 


considering the initiation of action .. . 
to prevent ... the continuation or recur- 
rence of | these] practices.” 

In the last analysis, therefore, action 
is left to the individual members. So 
far as this country is concerned, our 


| commitments under this chapter do not 
| go beyond the provisions of our own 


anti-trust laws. However, the under- 
takings represent larger commitments 
than we had thought most other coun- 
tries would be willing to accept. They 
apply, it should be emphasized, to 
practices engaged in by groups which 
include within their membership pri- 
vate enterprises or socialized agencies 


| or both as well as to the activities of 
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single private firms. 

The chapter on inter-governmental 
commodity arrangements has been 
completely reorganized and substanti- 
ally improved. It retains all of the 
principles and most of the text of the 
American draft. The circumstances 
under which governments may enter 
into agreements regulating the produc- 
tion, export, import, or prices of pri- 
mary commodities are carefully defined. 
Such agreements are limited in dura- 
tion and subject to periodic review. 
They must assure the availability of 
adequate supplies. They must “afford 
increasing opportunities for satisfying 
world requirements from sources from 
which such requirements can be sup- 
plied most effectively and economi- 
cally.” And countries participating in 
such agreements are required to formu- 
late and adopt a program of economic 
adjustment designed to make them 
unnecessary. All commodity arrange- 
ments must be open to participation by 
any member of the Organization. 
They must afford consuming countries 
and producing countries an equal voice. 
And they must be accompanied, at 
every stage, by full publicity. 

This chapter, as many of the others, 
will draw fire both from the right and 
from the left. Those who oppose all 
commodity agreements will say that it 
compromises with evil; that govern- 
ment cartels should be outlawed along 
with private cartels. Those who seek 
the creation of large numbers of such 
agreements will complain that its re- 
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When DOMESTIC SALES 






When domestic sales slump, manufac- 
turers will turn to the export market. 
It’s a wise manufacturer who investi- 
gates the foreign market NOW! 
Vermilye Corporation, unlike most 
exporters, does not accept any prod- 
uct for foreign distribution until it has 
conducted its own survey of world 
markets, and analyzed the potential 
demand for a product in each country. 


VERMILYE 


CORPORATION 
155 EAST 44th ST. 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y, 
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TO LESSEN 
YOUR 
INVENTORY TROUBLES 


Perhaps you can do more than 
you are now doing to keep your 
inventory more nearly in bal- 
ance with your requirements. 


HOW 


Unbalanced inventories slow 
up shipments, increase risk of 
loss through price declines, ob- 
solescence, shrinkage, and in- 
creased handling and storage 
costs and other wastes. 


“The BRC Plan of Inventory 
Control” is the title of a new 
pamphlet which analyzes the 
causes of inventory troubles, 
discusses ways of removing or 
lessening them and describes 
the latest and most nearly sci- 
entific inventory control sys- 
tem that has ever been devised 
and proved in practice. We 
will be glad to send you a copy 
with our compliments. There 
is no cost or obligation. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 3DR, 79 West Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 











Viteror iron Ueno peat payroll tonight ? 


They are home, enjoying themselves. 

For the problem that used to keep 
them overtime in the Payroll De- 
partment has been solved. You see, 
the task of figuring and posting costs 
distribution, and preparing a large 
payroll, had so swamped this de- 
partment ihat it was often still hard 
at work when the cleaners came. 

Could this overtime be ended? 
The management consulted its local 
National representative. After de- 
tailed study the answer was, “Yes!” 
A National system was worked out, 
and National Bookkeeping and Na- 
tional Payroll Machines were in- 
stalled, substituting swift and accu- 
rate machine operations for many of 
the former time-consuming methods. 
The capacity of this new National 
system is so much greater that the 
payroll is now completed much 
earlier. Even greater time savings 
are effected in the distributing and 
posting of costs. And all overtime 
is eliminated. 

For the efficient answer to any 
accounting problem, consult National. 





This is typical of the service ren- 
dered many important concerns. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal 
cities. 


Making business easier for 
the American businessman 
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QUESTION: 





‘Credit Loss Control’. . . a timely book for executives 
. . . may mean the difference between profit and loss 
for your business . . . in the months and years of 
uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy, address 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 50, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


oF NEW YORK 
a 


2 
Nig33 27} 


American 
Credit Insurance 


pays you when 
your customers can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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strictive provisions will make them too 
hard to get. Between these two posi- 
tions, the chapter occupies a middle 
ground. It neither prohibits commod- 
ity agreements nor promotes them. It 
attempts to prevent abuses of the sorts 
that have arisen in the past. It seeks 
to establish principles that are economi- 
cally defensible and morally sound. It 
marks the first approach toward agree- 
ment on international policy in this 


field. 


Commercial Policy 


We come finally to the chapter on 
general commercial policy. The pro- 
visions of this chapter are of immediate 
and continuing importance to the 
United States, for they apply. to some 
of the most troublesome and difficult 
obstacles to the revival, expansion, and 
orderly conduct of international trade. 
The pattern adopted, as suggested in 
our original proposals, is the enuncia- 
tion of a general rule, the enumeration 
of specific exceptions to the general rule, 
narrowly limited and precisely defined, 
the establishment of regulations and 
procedures whereby members of the 
ITO may avail themselves of these ex- 
ceptions, and the provision of penalties 
that may be imposed in cases of viola- 
tions. This pattern can best be illus- 
trated by its application to the desire 
of many countries to retain a large 
measure of freedom to impose quanti- 
tative restrictions on their trade and the 
insistence of the United States and cer- 
tain other countries that quantitative 
restrictions should be condemned in 
principle and that the right to employ 
them should be strictly limited. 

As now drafted, the general rule with 
respect to quantitative restrictions reads 
as follows: “. . . no prohibitions or 
restriction, other than duties, taxes, or 
other charges, whether made effective 
through quotas, import licenses, or other 
measures, shall be imposed or main- 
tained by any member country, on the 
importation of any product of any 
other member’s country, or on the ex- 
portation or sale for export, or any prod- 
uct destined for any other member 
country.” 

Exceptions to this general rule are 
then provided which permit the use of 
quantitative restrictions in certain ex- 
ceptional situations. The most impor- 
tant exception permits a member of 
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The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 
YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. This is a paid advertisement. 





ALHAMEX, Berkenrodenlaan 20, Amsterdam, Zuid II. Cable : Alhamex, 
Amsterdam. Minerals, metals, chemicals, residues, semi-finished 


products. 
ICKER & v. d. ROER, Sarpahatikade 4, Amsterdam. Importers 


Be: Ws 

and exporters of technical and chemical products. 

BOOM-RUYGROK LTD., Printers and publishers, Harlem, Holland. 
Make first-class printing works, also for export, are at the same time 
oe of many trade journals a.o. De Auto; Vliegwereld ; Week- 
lad Voor ac \Vakgroep - mederij; Texrtiel & Mode; Elegance (for the 
modern woman): Figa ( osmetic) ; Bloembollencultuur. Advertising 
rates are sent on application. 

VAN DEN BOS HANDELSCOMPAGNIE, 105, Parkstreet, The Hague 
(Holland). Export department offers foodstuffs and all special Dutch 
products. Import department asks for sole agencies foodstuffs. 

N. V. BOTEMIJ, Weteringschaus 83, Amsterdam. Cable Botemy Am- 
sterdam. Manufacturer of the “Ever Yours” beauty products and Jeune 
Fille beauty products for girls. Specialized for export to all countries 
of the world. Sole agents wanted. 

C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
“CHEMPHAR™ CHEMISCH PHARMACEUTISCHE HANDEL MY., 
N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. O. Box 657, Amsterdam-C. Importers and 
Manufacturers. Representatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 


ucts. 

CUPROFLEX N. V., P. O. box 931, Amsterdam. Metal and wooden 
lighting fixtures, electrical apparatus and material, parchment and 
bladder lampshades 

N. V. DAARNIOUWER & CO'S ITANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, Heeren- 
sracht 223-225, Amsterdam. General exporters to all parts of the 
world. New connections solicited. 

JAN DON & CO., Viaardingen. Selected 
Holland herrings. 

H. DEN DONKER, P. O. Box 274, Rotterdam. We want agency in raw 
and manufactured chemicals, also in gums. wax, rosins, ete. . 
J. C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 

JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
ADRIANUS VAN DEN EELAART, Schiedam (Holland), Korte Haven 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufacturers since 1697. Where not 
represented importers and agents demanded. 

“EUROPE” Intern. Manufacturing and Trading Cy. Ltd., Amsterdam, 
Keizersgracht 285-287. Cable: Admistra Amsterdam. Manufacturers 
of hardware and costume dolls. Exporters of Dutch cigars and tobacco, 
genever and liquors, textiles and dyestuffs. Importers and agents 


Cable address: Jadoco. 


demanded. 
FORUM-BANK., N. V.. Amsterdam, Hleerengracht 444. Merchant 
bankers, members of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 


DE GROOT, Potterstraat 4, Utrecht (Holland). 


of ladies’ novelties. 

HANDELSONDERNEMING BLIJDENSTBYN N.V. SINGEL 393, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Importers and agents in textiles, novelties, 
special piece goods, stockings, socks, underwear. shawls, baby goods, 
tablecovers, bathing goods. ladies’ and children’s dresses. 

G. HOOGERWERE. Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egoob. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 

P. HOPPE, P. 4 Schiedam (Holland). Distillers of the well known 
old Geneva “Night Cap” and Dutch liqueurs. Importers and agents 
demanded. 

E. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissement Kuhlmann, Faris (organic products). 
N. V. IMPRIMEX INDUSTRIE- Producten Im- en Export, Amsterdam, 
Heerengracht 554a. Manufacturers representatives, importers and 
exporters of iron- metal- and woodworking machines, technical goods, 
iron- and metal semi-products. 

INKU, Heerengracht 503, Amsterdam, Manufacturer’s agents. Ex 
from Holland: 
phenolic glue. 


Import and export 


rt 
Roofing of bituminized felt, paints and varnishes, 
Affiliate: P. J. Veelo, exporters cigars, liquors, etc. 


INTERNATIONALE HANDELSVEREENIGING, Amsterdam (Hol- 
land). Keizersgracht 431. Textiles of every description. Export. 


KAHA., N.V. BUTTON WORKS. HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 
KENNEMER HANDELSVENNOOTSCHAP SOOMERS & DE JONGE, 


we. Keizersgracht 58, Amsterdam. Soap, cosmetics, perfumery, 
toilet articles, etc. 
KOEPLRAD N. V., Gravenstraat 22. Amsterdam, [olland. Old 


established firm in Holland, interested in domestic and commercial 
machinery, refrigeration, washing machines, radio sets, records, etc. 


C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, Established 1775, 
Vlaardingen, (llolland). Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
MELCHERS & SANDBERGEN, AND FRANS VAN MIERRISSTRAAT 
99, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: Mesametaal. Importers 
and exporters non-ferro scrap metals, residues, ores, chemicals and 
allied products. 


MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 
1870. General importers and exporters. Iron and_ steel, non- 
ferrous metals, technical goods, 7 hee 
MICHEL’ WASFIGUREN EN INSTALLATIE MAGAZIJNEN, 


Iluidekoperstraat 25-27. Amsterdam (Holland). Manufacturers and 
exporters of high class display mannequins in hardened composition 
with inserted natural hair. 

For publicity in Holland, three leading magazines: 
““Moeder & Kind”—=“Victorie”—“Film & Theater.” Publ. Cy. “De Inter- 
nationale Pers.” Heerengracht 545-549, Amsterdam-C. , 
DE MUINCK & CO’S. Handelmaatschappij, Amsterdam, Kloveniers- 
burgwal 47. Cable: Muncomij. General exporters and importers. 
N. V. “NEDO”, Dam 2a, Amsterdam. Cable address: Nedo. General 
importers and exporters of CIIEMICALS (heavy and fine chemicals, 
solvents, fertilizers, salt), TEXTILES (blankets, ladies’ and children’s 
underwear, curtains), LEATHER GOODS, Branches at Rotterdam 
and Antwerp. 

V. S. OHMSTEDE, Paulus Potterstraat, Amsterdam. Importers of 
tool-nachinery seeks agencies for lathes, milling-machines, shapers, 


automatic lathes, grinders. Buying on own account, exhibiting 
national Dutch fair March 1947. 
“PENTO” COSMETIC, Gieterstraat 5-7, Amsterdam-C. Cable 


address: Pento, Manufacturers of all kinds of cosmetic Ss i.e. : 
Toothpaste, shaving cream, powders, creams, lipsticks. lotions, 
brilliantine, haircream, shampoos. 

VAN PERLSTEIN & ROEPER BOSCH, LTD., Heerengracht 440. 
Amsterdam, established 1873. Importers and representatives textiles 
every description, hardware, kitchenware, fancy goods, toilets, cosmetics, 
eleciric articles, tools, leather, crockery, glassware, plastics, furnisb- 
ing lines, toys. 

W. A. PESCH JR., Keileweg 22. Rotterdam. Importers of fish meal, 
meat meal, vitamin oils, brewers’ yeast, alfalfa, rice bran, pollards, 
cereals and by-products. 

K. F. PETPRS—CHEM. & PHARM. PRODUCTEN, Amsterdam. 
Cable address: Anorga. Are open for suitable products—as manu- 





facturers’ representatives—in the following lines: Chemicals (for 
technical use). plasticizers. solvents, etc. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL. Kloveniersburgwal 19, Amsterdam. 


Importers of woolens, silks, shawls, novelties, ladies’ and children’s 
dresses. 

RENO HANDELMAATSCIUAPPII N. V. (Reo Trading Co. Ltd.), 
Amsterdam. 33 Weteringschans. eet of medical and surgical 
goods of all descriptions, electromedical and X-ray apparatus, glass 
bottles and laboratory glassware. Invites offers from U. S. A. and 


Canada. 
ROOS’ TEXTILE IMPORT, O. Z. Acterburgwal 98. Amsterdam. 
Desire to represent manufacturers. Special sales organization equipped 


to handle rugs. carpets, lace curtains, underwear, hosiery, cotton 
viece goods. haberdashery. 
RUBBERFABRIEK GLAZENBR, Harderwijk (Holland). Manufac- 


turers of dipped goods. Specialties surgical and pharmaceutical 
rubber articles. 

DR. E. J. SWAAB’S VEREENIGDE FABRIEKEN, Groenburgwal 39-43, 
Amsterdam. Manufacturers of all cosmetic articles as well as parfums 
and lotions. French style. delivery exclusively for export, in bulk 
package designed for packers. 

E. & L. pe SWAAN, Wittenburgergracht 1-3, Amsterdam. Cable 
address: Swanex. General importers and exporters for the U.S.A. 
and Mexico. We are interested in new connections. 
TECHNISCHE HANDELSONDERNEMING E.T.A.H., A. RUTTEN: 
Bachstraat 17, Amsterdam (Holland). Want to represent or have sole 
selling rights for Holland in the line of electrical and radio equipment. 
TRANSANDINE HANDEL MAATSCHIAPPY, Amsterdam Heerengracht 
106. Cable address: ‘“‘Habilitas.” Merchant bankers, members of the 
Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 

WALDORP RADIO LTD. Import Department, The Hague, Holland. 
Wish to get into touch with manufacturers of machines and apparatus 


for domestique purposes. 
Cable address: Willchemie. Exstab- 


L. F. WILL & CO.. Amsterdam. 
lished 1924. Chemicals, solvents, plasticizers, pharmaceuticals. 


(Sister company in Brussels.) 

VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Exporters 
of rails, tipping wagons, sugar cane and sisal cars, locomotives, electric 
and diesel motors, steel sheets and all raw material made of iron and 
steel, tugs, paints and enamels, ete. 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI] 


H. ALBERT DE BARY «0°. nv. 
MERCHANT-BANKERS 





AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 











CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 2214 MILLIONS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND - HEERENGRACHT 450 





You guessed it! 
‘‘Amsterdam’s Largest’’ 


RESTAURANT OF NATIONAL DISTINCTION 
AMERICAN BAR 





VICTORIA 
AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND) 
FAMOUS FOR FRIENDLINESS 
“AL” means— 


_LOBO & WUNBERGEN 


Incorporating J. van Breukelen 


Cables: LOWYCO 2 Tulpstraat 
(opp. Amstel Hotel) 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND | 


Import-agents (since 1927) solely 
American and British firms, auto- 
motive and connected fields, inter- 
ested extending connections N. W. 
European and corresponding Co- 
lonial Territories, also other fields. 
Large import and export experi- 
ence and especially directed activi- 
ty provides for solving many a 
‘*‘RECONVERSION AND 


OTEL 
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GUIDED ECONOMY” problem. 
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TRADE MARK 
BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


buildings for - industry... 


PREFABRICATION —a 
for assembly line technique—has 
cut costs in time and labor for 


“natural” 


building structures. STEELCRAFT 
combines modern design with 
practical engineered construction 
in metal to give you buildings 
erected speedily and economically. 
There’s no time lost because of 
layoffs, work stoppages or adverse 
weather conditions. 

STEELCRAFT PREFABRICATED 
METAL buildings are not makeshift 
or temporary structures...they 
are PERMANENT, PRACTICAL, 
ENDURING. 


Determine your building or 
housing needs now! 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


Desirable territories still available 
for qualified dealers. 


The STEELCRAFT Manufacturing Co. 


“Pioneers in Metal Prefabrication”’ 


CINCINNATI (Rossmoyne) OHIO 
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| free at any time to complain that an- 








the ITO to employ import controls as 
a means of safeguarding its balance of 
payments. The test in such a case is 
the member’s need “(1) to stop or fore- 
stall the imminent threat of a serious 
decline in the level of monetary re- 
serves, or (2) in the case of a member 
with very low monetary reserves, to 
achieve a reasonable rate of increase in 
its reserves.” A member is also entitled 
to select imports for restriction on the 
grounds of essentiality, but in doing so 
it shall avoid all unnecessary damage to 
the commercial interests of other 
members and, furthermore, it shall not 
adopt measures which involve the com- 
plete exclusion of any class of goods. 


Member Consultations 


When a member believes that its eco- 
nomic situation requires the imposition 
of new restrictions, the ITO must be 
consulted as to the nature of the balance 
of payments difficulties, the various cor- 
rective measures which might be em- 
ployed, and their possible effects on the 
interests of other members. In cases 
where existing restrictions are to be pro- 
longed or intensified, members may be 
required to consult with the ITO as to 
other means of solving their balance of 
payments difficulties. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which has a di- 
rect and immediate interest in such 
problems, is to be invited to participate 
in all such consultations. 

Each member of the Organization is 


other member is using quantitative re- 
strictions in ways that are inconsistent 
with the Charter or unnecessarily dam- 
aging to its trade. The ITO will then 

















hum. 


“Ho, What is this, dear—Sunday, a 


Portraits Paint- 
ed in oils on 
Canvas from 
Photographs, 
subject to un- 
conditional 
satisfaction. 


Cc. FRITZ HOELZER 
Box 13, New York 1, N. Y. 


FILE CADDY 


It’s efficient! 


Just right for keep- 
ing current corre- 
spondence, invoices, 
estimates ; for sort- 
ing papers to be per- 
manently filed, 25 
steel-top, red fibre 
folders slide along 
side rails. 


$1 5.50 f.0.b. 


factory. 








10% higher west of 
Rockies. 


See at 
Stores 


All steel, olive green finish, 
Equipped with casters. 27” high 
134%” wide, 18” deep. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
1614 Duane Blvd., Kankakee, lil. 
Filing Supplies - Albums - Decorative Catalog Covers 


DUPLICATE IT BY 
PHOTO COPY! 


This quicker, easy method for making 
duplicate copies of records, sketches, 
letters—in fact anything on paper— 
saves time and money and you know 
it is copied exactly like the original. 
Important documents no longer need 
leave your plant and you can have extra 
copies in a matter of minutes. 
Investigate at once, maybe a photo 
copy machine is 
the answer to 
your problem. 













The Orco printer copies 
originals same size. 


Write today for new free 
catalog . . . or have one 
of our representatives call. 


‘ORco CAMERAS, INC. 








holiday, or is the plant on strike again?” 
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You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small .. . 
in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in 
the corner grocery and at the local restaurant. 


Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 

stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 
meeting tomorrow's business needs. Right at this minute, highly 
trained field men are talking with business men, analyzing 
new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 
and coordinating their knowledge with 

other Burroughs representatives. Engineers 

and scientists are searching varied fields of 

science, from color design to electronics, for 


er YOU GO- 
WHEREV. ways to make still finer, still more useful 
£6) 1) Ly74 Burroughs machines. 
Product developments are taking place that will 
BURROUGHS MA CHINES breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 
: than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 


you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! 





WABASH RAILROAD COMPANY is an important BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32, MICH. 
user of many types of Burroughs equipment. Illustrated 

is an installation of modern Burroughs Payroll Accounting 

Machines in the Decatur, Illinois, office. 
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Bur et 
FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES are ope & 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © MACHINE SUPPLIES 7 IN « 


IN SERVICE 
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The Surest Cure for 


Packaging “Headaches” .. . 


— Seccmmenll 








If you are planning a small packaging operation; 
expand one or revitalize an old operation investi- 
gate what others are doing. One of the most im- 
portant equipment requirements in volume small 
packaging are checkweighing scales. They are 
control measures for uniform containers and 
profitable operation. Such equipment should fit 
YOUR production line . . . deliver fraction-ounce 
accuracy ... be trouble-free ... be easy to op- 
erate... be of adequate capacity for your work. 
These are the general specifications for EXACT 
WEIGHT Scales, leaders in their field and now 
at work in sixty major industries, coast to coast. 
Whatever you package there is an EXACT 
WEIGHT Scale for the job. Write for details. 


Small 








Sales 
& 
Service 
from 
Coast 
to 


Coast 


Weighing Chautcile 
on EXACT WRIGHT 
Scales—at a Kraft 
cheese plant, Galena, 
Illinois. 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
Toronto 5, Canada 


941 W. FIFTH AVE. 
783 YONGE ST. 









proven road to profits. 


complete service includes: 


Planning - Surveys » Copy: Art + Printing - Addressing 
Opening & Sorting of Replies - Mailing of Premiums & 


Samples. 


of course —on how AHREND can help you enjoy greater 

sales success through this time-tested technique. .. fill 
in the coupon below, attach it to your business letter- 
head and mail it TODAY! 


YOUR MAGIC WORD 
FOR SALES SUCCESS 


By asking your prospects to 
send for “FREE” Booklets, Samples, or Premiums, YOU 
can cultivate new leads and greater sales... along this 


Let AHREND handle all the 
details for you—from the idea to the mailbag! Our 


-AHREND COMPANY 


333 EAST 44th STREET. NEW YORK 17. NEW YORK 


O K. Gentlemen 


For full information — FREE, 


<> 


Cheateve Duct Cdwetinng 


Im interested! Let's hear the Ahrend Story 
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consider the complaint, in consultation 
with the International Monetary Fund, 
and if the complaint is found to be 
justified, may recommend the with- 
drawal or modification of the restric- 
tions in question. In case of non-com- 
pliance with its recommendations, the 
ITO may release the offended members 
from all or part of their obligations 
toward the offending member. It may, 
for example, permit them to withhold 
the tariff concessions which they have 
made to the non-complying member. 


Quantitative Restrictions 


The Charter contemplates that quan- 
titative restrictions on international 
trade will be relaxed as the difficulties 
which justified their imposition de- 
crease and entirely eliminated when 
such difficulties have disappeared. 
Within two years of its institution, the 
ITO is required to call into question all 
restrictions then in use. We have good 
reason to believe, therefore, that the 
problem of quantitative restrictions will 
decline in importance as an obstacle to 
international trade. 

To cover the situations in which the 
ITO permits the maintenance or use of 
quantitative restrictions, there is a gen- 
eral rule prohibiting discrimination in 
their application. Methods for apply- 
ing this rule are spelled out in detail 
and members undertake, wherever 
practicable, to limit imports by means 
of global quotas rather than by im- 
port licensing systems or allocated 
quotas. Principles to govern the excep- 
tional cases when devices of the latter 
two types must be employed are care- 
fully defined to afford additional protec- 
tion against discriminatory treatment. 

Because quantitative restrictions and 
exchange controls may be employed 
alternatively to affect the flow of trade, 
it is important to prevent resort to one 
of these devices in order to circumvent 
a prohibition of the other. Accord- 
ingly, the present draft provides that 
members “will not seek by exchange 
action to frustrate the purposes of this 
Charter and that they will not seek by 
trade action to frustrate the purposes 
of the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund.” In the 
various ways outlined above and by 
certain other provisions, the draft pro- 
vides for the effective collaboration of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
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the ITO in matters of concern to each. 

The present draft commits members 
of the ITO to enter into reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous negotiations di- 
rected toward the substantial reduction 
of tariffs and the elimination of prefer- 
ences. Members who do not ade- 
quately fulfill this obligation in the 
judgment of the ITO may be denied 
the benefits of tariff concessions by 
other members. Prior commitments 
are not to be permitted to stand in the 
way of negotiations with respect to pref- 
erences and reductions in tariffs are to 
operate automatically to reduce or elim- 
inate margins of preference. With 
quantitative restrictions limited to ex- 
ceptional cases and brought under inter- 
national control and with preferences 
subject to reduction or elimination 
through the operation of an agreed rule, 
a firm basis has been established for 
the negotiation of reciprocal agree- 
ments for the binding or reduction of 
tariff rates. 


Business Man Takes Risks 


These provisions relating to commer- 
cial policy vitally affect the interests of 
every American business man engaged 
directly or indirectly in foreign trade. 
Uncertainty is a necessary and in many 
ways a desirable element of economic 
life. The business man: is faced daily 
with the necessity of taking risks, of 
initiating courses of action which will 
result in profits or losses depending on 
the accuracy of his judgments as to fu- 
ture, and therefore uncertain, develop- 
ments. Right or wrong, he must make 
decisions daily regarding the future and 
these. decisions will largely determine 
his competitive position. 

Uncertainty cannot extend, however, 
to the basic conditions of doing business 
without seriously threatening his ability 
to continue his activities. The business 
man needs to be confident that the rules 
of the game will not be changed in the 
seventh inning. He must feel reason- 
ably sure that he will meet his competi- 
tors on fair terms, providing each with 
an equal opportunity to exercise his 
special skills. The risks to be incurred 
should be confined to those appropriate 
to his own line and should not extend 
to the whole organization and future 
of the economy. 

In the domestic economy, the busi- 
ness man is usually faced with only one 
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The cigarette industry looks forward to a 
banner year in 1947. Prices have been increased 
. .. labor costs are low, and the industry, tradi- 
tionally depression-resistant, has aggressive sales 
promotion techniques which have steadily in- 
creased cigarette consumption. 

The securities of certain companies appear 
attractive to investors seeking stability of income. 








INVESTIGATE TOBACCO SHARES 


Our latest survey analyzes leading cigarette companies, 
indicating preferences. For a complimentary copy 
request Pamphlet N-1. 


Harris, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading security and commodity exchanges 


135 South LaSalle st. 14 Wall Street, New York 5 912 Baltimore Ave. 
Chicago Kansas City 








and other cities from coast to coast 

























INTER-COMMUNICATION 


THAT “Has Everything” 


Regardless of type, location or magnitude of your business there’s 
a perfection-engineered Tailk-A-Phone unit expertly designed to 
meet your every requirement. 

Every business large or small benefits tremendously through em- 
ployment of 


Talk-A-Phone 


Unsurpassed for convenience and efficiency Talk-A-Phone instantly brings your 
organization within hearing and speaking range. At will you can hold a two- 
way conversation with a single person, or converse with several persons in vari- 
ous departments at the same time. Work is uninterrupted. Time conserved. 
Production capacity increased. All at a cost 
of only a few pennies a month. 


. — Ask Your Jobber. ©2'2!°8 of 


world’s most 
complete line of inter communication upon re- 
quest. Address Dept. B. 


Talk-A-Phone Co. 


15iZ S. Pulaski Road 


NEN eyes om 


Chicago 23, |i 
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More Profits... with the 


2-4 LR 
MEYERCORD 
DECALCOMANIA 






Executives! Learn how 
Meyercord Decals can 


A-I-D your business: 
Address Dept. 3-3 








d's Largest Decal Manufacturer 


TeMEYERCORD 2. 


AKE sT CHICAGO 44 ILL 
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set of uncertainties, namely, the short 
and long-term fluctuations in the 
markets for the materials he buys and 
the goods he sells and the variations of 
the business cycle. The rules of the 
game are generally known and enforce- 
able through the existing body of laws, 
regulations, and voluntary agreements 
on fair business practices. 

In the conduct of international trade, 
however, the business man has been 
faced not only with the economic un- 
certainties common to all trade and 
competition but he has not even been 
sure that the rules would not be 
changed without warning. Govern- 
ments, and our own is not to be wholly 
excepted, have often acted in ways that 
made the continuance of established re- 
lations difficult or impossible. A sud- 
den and drastic increase of tariffs may 
wholly close an old market. A revision 
of exchange rates may turn a profitable 
transaction into an unprofitable one. 

Bilateral governmental barter agree- 
ments may tie up all or most of a 
country’s market for certain commodi- 
ties and make worthless outlets which 
have been carefully developed over the 
years; or they may commit all or most 
of a country’s exportable surpluses in 
certain lines and thus eliminate or make 
unreliable an established source of sup- 
ply. These and similar basic uncer- 
tainties plagued international dealings 
in the thirties and in the preceding 
decade. The Charter of the ITO, if it 
can be adopted in substantially its pres- 
ent form and if it receives general sup- 
port, will do much to eliminate these 
basic uncertainties in the conduct of 


international trade and to provide the 
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“Production, production, production! 














MODERN 
APTITUDE TESTING 
by REESEN 


Tests that eliminate non- 
essentials. Streamlined for 
efficiency and time-saving. 
Reliable and incisive as an 
aid in up-grading and em- 
ploying executives, sales- 
men, clerical and manual 
help. 

If you are thinking of apti- 
tude testing, why not inves- 
tigate our modern method? 





REESEN CoO. 


130 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
7 














A BUSINESS SERVICE 


- - - that is prepared to furnish execu- 
tive, technical and sales personnel without 
charge to the employer—a service that 
saves time and money in selecting new 
employees. 


WILSON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, Inc. 


723 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















OUR CLIENTS 
MAKE MONEY 


CLIENT A: Operating a sales and mer- 
chandising organization. 1937 volume: 
$6,000,000. ... 1945 volume: $39,000,000. 
Continuously served by Jackson & Co. 
CLIENT B: Operating a beverage plant. 
1943 about even break... . 1945 proft 
$1,600,000. Served by Jackson & Co. 
CLIENT C: Old established firm, vir- 
tually demoralized, run down, out of re- 
pair, old fashioned. Net approximately 
$15,000. One year )ater profit $131,000 
and very much on the way up. Served 
by Jackson & Co. 

CLIENT D: Net worth 1937 approxi- 
mately fess than $10,000. Net worth 


| end of 1945 approximately $250,000 and 


profits $45,000. Served continuously b) 
Jackson & Co. 


We've got what it takes to make a business 
go—good times and bad. We repeat, and bad. 


JACKSON & COMPANY 
Advertising Agents 


Main Office: 49 Worth St., worth 4-7005, N.Y. 
Chicago: 58 Bast Washington Blva., Centra) 3733 
Sutter 6608 


San Francisco: 1 Montgomery St., 
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REMINDING you about America’s 
most popular all-purpose woodworking machine! 
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Before the fighting ended, we started to tel] you, as an executive, about 
America’s outstanding woodworking machine. 





The war-time record of DeWalt proved beyond doubt that this machine 











is the No. 1 all-purpose saw for your postwar woodworking needs. 





Many of the executives who read this magazine responded to our first 


advertising and secured the necessary technical information to pass along 


























to their men. Many bought DeWallts. , 
; ; ; {__ tt CUTS \ RAFTERS (T BEVEL RIPS 
Despite nation-wide shortages during the past year, we have been con- 
sistently stepping up production to meet new demands. Deliveries are : 
even better. 5) 1 \) 6) 
If you haven't ordered your DeWalt, remind your buyers to place your \\ : | 
7 % TT DADOES IT PLOUGHS 
order now. Write for new catalog and latest price lists. 
_ ace 
yy W, PRODUCTS CORPORATION | (C3)} —F @)/ 
5 AL g 272 Fountain Ave., Lancaster, Penna. \ 
JT SHAPES TT ROUTS 
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| To promote 
INTEREST 
.. . . reward 

| INTEREST! 
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Ve... development of em- 


ployee interest in the Com- 
pany is promoted by the 


Company’s interest in the 
employee — individually, as 
well as collectively. 

Large and small organiza- 
tions have found the public 
award of service emblems to 
be a sound morale builder. 
The wearing of these em- 
blems serves as a stimulus 
to other employees because 
they are a significant source 
of pride and encouragement 
to the recipient. 


We would be pleased to con- 
sult with you on a service 
award plan of your own. A 
note on your company letter 
head will place our many 
years experience in this field 
at your disposal. 


Ask for our il- 
Iuatrated hook- 
Irt: *‘Reeaqni- 
tion of Pcie 
Service 

















‘PIECE a Lust 


11-1900 STREET,“ REN YORE. SOION ~ Mow OULERNS « PhONDNEE 
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business community in this country ) SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 


with the necessary minimum assurances 
of fair, equal, and predictable treat- 
ment abroad. 

As was remarked earlier, the neces- 
sary international machinery for put- 
ting into practice the basic principles of 
international economic relations, on 
which we have reached substantial 
agreement with other members of the 
United Nations, has been largely com- 
pleted. The significant exception is 
the ITO, which, as this article has at- 
tempted to show, will occupy a key réle 
in establishing and maintaining eco- 
nomic conditions which will promote 
peace and well-being. Fighteen of the 
world’s principal trading nations have 
been invited to assemble in Geneva in 
Apri) for the negotiation of mutually 
advantageous reductions of tariffs and 
other obstacles to trade and for carrying 
further the work of drafting a Charter 
for the ITO. 

Some time in the Fall of 1947 an In- 
ternational Conference on Trade and 
Employment will be held at which it 
is hoped and expected that a final ver- 
sion of the Charter can be agreed upon. 
This instrument will be submitted to 
the United States Congress and to the 
governments of other countries and, 
with their approval, the ITO should be 
established some time in 1948. The 
United States, and especially the busi- 
ness community, has a tremendous in- 
terest in the successful completion of 
this schedule. Without the ITO the 
prospects for international economic 
conditions in which private enterprise 
can effectively and profitably operate 
will be dim indeed. 





STOCKHOLDERS 


(Continued from page 25) 

Who are your stockholders? Are 
most of them men, or women? What 
are their occupations? On the average, 
how many shares do they hold? _How 
long have they held them? In how 
many companies, other than yours, do 
they hold securities? 

To questions such as these, a survey 
will provide answers, some of which 
may prove surprising. I have men- 
tioned “competition” among annual re- 
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AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, s and advertising 
agencies . on fee basis for specific 


campaigns or annua: retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demands the most expert 
abhiity to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material . , , ond merchendising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market potentials, 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


6318 No. Whipple St., Chicago 45, Ill. 


WANTED FOR CASH 


Surplus and Discontinued Merchandise, 
finished or unfinished. No quantity too 


large. Write or wire: 


M. H. JACOBS, Inc. 


Merchandise Mart Chicago 54, Ill. 
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E 6N2¢ EA. in 100 Lats 
9 V2¢EA. in 1000 Lots 


POST GhaDS or 4°15" 


By J. J. Kriegsmann, The Man Whose 


_Photographs Grace Billboard's Covers; 


165 West 46th St. 


VITRT shyt 9-1723 WY. 





| U.S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 
WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL YO A 








CAN YOU MEET 
COMPETITION? 


TEST of good manage- 

ment is ability to meet 
competition. A program to 
reduce operating costs, provide 
controls for more decisive ad- 
ministration and improve in- 
dustrial relations can give your 
management tested “tools” 
with which to maintain pro- 
gressive and profitable opera- 
tion in the highly competitive 
buyers market just ahead. 






Write today to ar- 
range for a prelimi 
nary analysis of 
your management 
needs. 






CONTROLS 
FOR: 





Marketing 
Production 
Quality 


Costs and 
Profits 

















SHEPHERD ASSOCIATES 


INC 


Management Consultants 


150 BROADWAY - NEW YORK7,N.Y 
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WECUUTSE 


CHAV USES sree sn 
BRUSHES fc mane 
[ N KS STENCIL MARKING METAL 
STAPLES FOR TACKERS 


STENCIL PAPER - TAG HOOKS - HATCHETS 
DIAMOND GLAZIERS’ ZINC POINTS 


FOR ALL No, 1 & No. 2 POINT DRIVERS 


MARKWELL MFG. CO., INC. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Div. 


202 HUDSON ST. NEW YORK 13 


Ae OR VALET 


END ALL WRAPS" 
Valet Costumers and Racks 
keep clothing ‘‘in press’ 

aired on spaced hangers, and 
























hats on ventilated shelves. 
Save floor space maser 
date 3 persons per sq. ft. 

in anywhere, Lifetime Welded 
construction. 

Where lockers are needed for 
lunches, tools, aprons, etc., use 
PETERSON Locker Racks, 
5 ft.x15 in. unit provides 12 
persons with hangars, hat 
spaces, and individual 12 in. 
x 12 in. x 15 in. Jork boxes, 
These combination units are 
widely used to double capacity 
of, or eliminate, locker rooms. 


Write 
jor 
Bulletin 
H-2 





VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
“The Coat Rack People” 
624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5,-U.$. A 


31,791 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN: Ss REVIEW REACHES 
PRESIDENTS AND) TOP) EXECU 
TIVES OF 31,791 MANUFACTURERS. 





























ports. I know of a widely-owned com- 
pany that long had assumed that most 
of its “Little” 


other stocks. A survey disclosed that 


stockholder owned stock 


stockholders owned no 


its “average” 
of 19 other companies. 

Armed with accurate information 
about what manner of people own 
its stock, management may plan and 
fashion its annual report and all other 
corporate literature more intelligently. 

We now arrive at the question: Why 
should the annual report—plus, per- 
haps, an envelope stuffer enclosed 
with dividend checks—be manage- 
ment’s only contact with its share- 
holders? 

Why not explore the feasibility of 
issuing stockholders’ bulletins, and is- 
suing them at frequent intervals? I 
know of one widely-owned company 
that, for its stockholders’ enlightenment, 
publishes quarterly, in miniature tab- 
loid form, an illustrated “newspaper.” 


Voice in Management 


Finally, it seems wise for manage- 
ment to explore the possibilities of giv- 
ing stockholders more of a voice in 
managerial affairs. 

1 know of another company that, 
every quarter, sends to each of its stock- 
holders a questionnaire that bristles 
with questions concerning such mat- 
ters as the company’s over-all policies, 
its advertising, its products, its em- 
ployee relations, its public relations, its 
dividends, its stockholder literature, its 


taxes. 
Do the stockholders answer? They 
do! And when they fill out those 


| forms, they speak their minds—and 
| freely. 


They write, as one did: “Belief in 
the management and the quality of 
products has made me a stockholder 
for many years....” Comments of 
other stockholders were: 

“Relations with consumers and stock- 
holders are admirable. ...” 

“You have a great corporation. Some 





An Inter-Com System 
that’s entirely 


dependable! 








EXECUTONE INTER-COM is built to give 
years of dependable, trouble-free 
service. Engineered by a company 
specializing in communication equip- 
ment, Executone is installed and serv- 
iced by factory-trained technicians. 
With Executone, you just press a 
button—and talk! Instantly, you have 
direct voice-to-voice contact with any 
member of your staff. Conferences may 
be held, questions asked and answered, 
without anyone leaving his work. 


Executone reduces inter-office foot- 
work...relieves switchboard congestion 


---saves time, money and manpower. 


Unconditionally 
Guaranteed! 
Over 100,000 UL-ap- 


proved and guaranteed 
installations from 
coast to coast prove 
Executone’s depend- 
ability and leadership 
in the field. 

. 
Two stations cost as 


; little as $61, 
Systems with up to 100 stations available. 


fecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 

















day I hope to be a much larger stock- ! Gait Connen te Hester ne Sees 
. holder.:.....” EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. C-2 | 
HANSEN one-hand TACKER, illustrated, rp <a as 1 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
ees time, ry —e a ng and The company is in a position to : I am interested in data on Executone. 
shipments—lowers tacking, fastening, as- j i i. (J Please send literature. 
po costs—with its paar] ye — only cali slaty Yagi busi | [J Have sesihnahieles call. No obligation. | 
®& ness, but also as a positive and re- 
operation. | igi | 
Drives 2-pointed Tackpoints fast as you grip. sponsible factor in an enlightened social | | | 
Models for driving staples and ” irm 
T-head Tacks up to 2” length. SOLER ae yey 5 poe 
Write for details. FOLDER Keep on selecting men like the pres- | _— 
Wea eet eee | ent management and exposing them | L_2————_— J 
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“Doc” Hetz ‘The Factory Mortician”’ Says:— 


“When launching an industrial venture every known safeguard is 
employed—Market Research, Plant Location Study, Engineering, Con- 
struction, and Financial Surveys, etc. Paradoxically when it’s time to 
retrieve your investment often the crudest, least scientific or efficient 
forms of liquidation are employed without any finesse. We believe the 
same engineering, skill, patience, and efficiency should be employed 
s in the project’s inception and construction. May we serve you? 
Thanks.” 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO.., 2425 w. Market St., Warren, Ohio 


The best name in industrial reclamation—Purchasers of Buildings, Land, Equip- 
ment, Materials, Intangibles, Milltowns, etc. 


AUCTIONEERS—APPRAISERS—LIQUIDATORS 











DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
22,188 PRESIDENTS AND 
34,991 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 


22,188 PRESIDENTS 











An opportunity for 
TWO ADDITIONAL MANUFACTURERS 
to participate in a 


CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


A well known consulting engineer has, due to increased personnel and 
laboratory facilities, additional time to enable two more clients to join in a 
co-ordinated program of electrical and electronic research and development. 

Clients must be mutually acceptable and non-competing with present 
clients. Either electrical or electronic manufacturing organizations or other 
concerns with electrical or electronic possibilities for instrumentation, test 
or control. 

Interested principals only, write for additional information to Box M304, 
care of Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
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to intelligent groups to tell about the 
company and its policies, and I’ll have 
no fear about the company’s pro- 
rs 

They offer suggestions—like these, 
for instance, on advertising: 

“Boost at all times. You have a 
splendidly managed company and 
damn fine products to sell. All the 
time, sell both—the products and the 
company....” 

“Use more colored advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers. ...” 

“Use more display advertising at 
points of sale... .” 

“By all means, keep up the advertis- 
ing. That’s important... .” 

“Shorten radio commercials. 


ways mention the company name... . 


But al- 


” 


Criticisms 


And they criticize. For instance, on 
the score of whether or not, in their 
communities, stockholders should pro- 
mote the company’s products: 

“What do you think I am—a ped- 
dler? Selling is your job, not mine....” 

“The products should stand on their 
own merits. If they cannot do that, 
improve them. ...” 

“I’m not a salesman. I’m just a stock- 
holder. I use the company’s products— 
have done so for years. But that’s as 
far as I care to go in the way of boost- 
ing sales. If, through your advertising 
and sales effort, you can keep me sold, 
then you ought to be able to keep other 
people sold, too....” 

“Me sell goods? I’m just one of the 
public!” 

Just one of the public! Yes, but col- 
lectively, what a public he is! 

It’s a public that, kept informed 
about corporate affairs, will do its ut- 
most—if given half a chance—to help 
management solve corporate problems 
and, seemingly, appreciates being in- 
vited to do so. 

True, on occasion, its a public that 
speaks up sharply. Sometimes its criti- 
cisms are unfounded and its sugges- 
But, in the main, its 
vision is clear and its attitude toward 
industry is helpful. 

The stockholder is a friend. Industry 
will be wise to keep him that way. I 
submit that now, as at all times, friends 
—helpful friends, articulate friends— 
are what industry needs most, and 
needs the most of. 


tions unsound. 
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TO HELP YOU FIND. THE PLANT YOU WANT 


Look at that list of field offices shown below! 
There is one within easy reach of your home— 
no matter where you are. And each is organized 
to give you fully-rounded service . . . help you 
select the plant you want... from the wide 
range of surplus plants offered by the War 
Assets Administration. 


While you may know of many wartime plants 
which have been acquired recently by private 
industry, the fact remains that your Govern- 
ment still has hundreds of choice large and 
small industrial facilities for sale or lease. And 
these plants, with or without equipment, may 
be negotiated for in whole or in part to suit 
the requirements of a particular business, big 
or little. 

If you can qualify as a “‘small business”, you 
will find that a high priority is available for 


your purchase of a plant through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Our field of- 
fices will advise you how to obtain this priority 
certification from RFC. 


If you are thinking of expanding your pro- 
duction, modernizing your facilities, adding a 
new process, relocating your business or start- 
ing a new enterprise—make your needs for 
plant and equipment known to the War Assets 
Administration office nearest you. It is one of 
the 32 regional offices set up for the sole pur- 
pose of helping you get the plant you want. 


Write, phone or call for the 
PLANT-FINDER, a fully 
indexed, descriptive catalog 
of Government-owned 
plants. 





War Assets ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA +« BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM «+ BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO ~ CLEVELAND + DALLAS 

DENVER + DETROIT - FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH - HELENA - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK 

LOS ANGELES +- LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 
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WE'LL DELIVER 


ALL YOU SELL 





National manufacturer of building 
materials being used today in thousands 
of homes wishes to add a few qualified 
sales minded distributors to its list of 
successful executives. If you have been 
fairly successful in selling, have a car 
and few thousand dollars (for operating 
expenses only) and wish to be in busi- 
ness for yourself, this is your oppor- 
tunity. Properly qualified individual 
can easily earn from $8,000 to $10,000 
a year, like dozens of our distributors 
are now doing. Please write today giv- 
ing sketch of experience, age and phone 
number. A prompt reply is assured. 
Box 614, c/o DUN’s REVIEW, 290 Broad- 
way, New York 8, N. Y. 








a ie 

AH EAD $50 a month in our ship- ‘ 
ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2". Pin this to 
business letterhead for free sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook, prices. 


et SAN AO OMAN! 


j 
| 


62 Marsh Building 
Belleville, lll., U.S. A. 








: Industrial 
engineers have found INTER- 
NATIONAL DUCT BOOSTERS, STACK 
FANS and BLOWERS to be the answer 
to effectively removing corrosive acid 
and high temperature fumes, smoke 
and dust-laden air from factories, 
chemical plants, etc. 

If you have a problem of forced draft 
or ventilation, send for descriptive liter- 
ature showing typ- 
ical installations in 
ships and industrial 
plants, apartment 
houses and public 

buildings. 


BULLETIN 
No. 109 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING, INC. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Action of mind or matter starts 


A little off dead center; 

The engine’s awkward wheel 

Gathers the piston’s thrust 

And cushions the level lunge of steam 
Into swift arcs of motion. 


Life, thought, and valor grip 
Far edges of the circle 

Like the elbow of the man 
Who winds the barrel organ, 
Or the woman’s rhythmic toes 
That press the sewing treadle. 


Only the idiot mind 

Revolves about dead center; 
Thought takes the willing thrust 
Of reason at the rim; 

The rolling earth and planets 
Sketch their orbits in ellipse: 

And the vast eccentric of the skies 
Moves with the wrist of God. 


_ A. M. SuLiivan 
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WHAT MAKES 


A research-minded organization that has never 
stopped improving its products. For more than fifty 
consecutive years Underwood has enjoyed unchal- 

lenged leadership, based on a long list of engineer- 
ing ‘‘firsts” in typewriter advantages. 


Setting the standard of performance by offer- 
ing typewriters with greater flexibility, speed, 
accuracy and durability than were elsewhere 

available .. . by always keeping a stride ahead. 


Volume of satisfied users . . . understanding 
the typewriting problems of business in gen- 
eral, and secretaries in particular. More than 
6,000,000 Underwoods, reaching all corners 
of the globe, have been helping to speed the 
world’s business. 





INK MEY 


World-wide sales and services, conven- 
ient to everybody in the United States and 


Underwood Corporation 


Capyright 1917, Underwood Corporation 
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UNDERWOOD 





in the principal cities of the world. Experience and 
time have taught the business world that an 
Underwood is always the happiest choice among 

typewriters. 


Underwood's post-war Standard . . . a master- 
piece of typewriting engineering. It brings you 
Rhythm Touch . . .a wonderful addition to the 
many Underwood features you’ve always en- 
joyed. Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 
... a delightful new experience in typewriter 
performance. Speed seems effortless. Fingers 
move easily over the new perfectly-balanced 
keyboard. 

These are the things that make Under- 
wood America’s first-choice typewriter . . . 

that make Underwood “Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 


AE SE AER LT CL FETT EO BO ETT SPEER 


Underwood 





Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Accounting Machines 


Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
ae: One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Zor business planners ulie 

need a comprchensive piclwre 
; KEY INFORMATION to help you plan your entry into a new field 
is gathered for you in one ie complete, condensed report. 












> AN INDUSTRY ST uDY : summarizes the experiences, practices, and 
opportunities of an entire industry © or trade. 


be PRODUCT types and uses. . . history of product development 
_ @ PRODUCTION record of industry... production capacity 
__# DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS .... typical discounts and 
_ trade practices . . . types of outlets © COMPETITION ... 
_ extent and type e MARKET POTENTIAL ... penetration 
- of the Present market ... opportunities for new markets... 
possibilities for growth ¢ PRICE structure and pricing meth- 
ods... price trends ¢ SALES AND PROFIT TRENDS of 
the industry * For further information consult the: | 


és. BRADSTREET, INC. 


0 "BROADWAY. + NEW YORK $8 « NEW YORK 
~YouR LOCAL DUN & BRADSTREET OFFICE 
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EMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from page 20) 


example, it is not “labor trouble” in our 
own plants which has prevented our 
making the number of cars and trucks 
we planned to make during the past 
year. Strikes in the plants of our 
suppliers have kept our production 
throttled down to low-gear stops and 
starts. Everybody has suffered as a 
result. Our employees have lost mil- 
lions of dollars in wages, the company 
has lost millions of dollars, and the 
American people have gone without 
new cars. 

Now this problem, which I have 
over-simplified in order to be brief, is 
too important to all of us to be treated 
in any way except with the utmost re- 
spect. No engineering problem in the 
history of the automobile industry was 
ever solved by catchwords or by ignor- 
ing the difficulties—and I am sure no 
human relations problem will be solved 
that way either. 

It calls for hardheaded thinking. 
Any softheaded idea which promises 
what it cannot deliver and merely 
makes political capital of the deep 
human anxiety of all of us for greater 
personal security can only lead to delay 
and disappointment. 

We will need to experiment and to 





make difficult decisions. But I think 
we should have two practical consider- 
ations constantly in mind: 

First, any sound plan to provide more 
stable employment must increase pro- 
duction and reduce the cost of cars to 
the American people. 

I consider this of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

If what we do is to be in the public 


| interest it must mean lower costs. For 





if it increases the cost of producing auto- 
mobiles, it will lower the standard of liv- 
ing by reducing the number of people 
who can afford to buy motor cars. The 
market for our products will shrink 
~and employment will shrink. 

The fault with most plans I have 
seen for a so-called “Guaranteed An- 
nual Wage” in the automobile busi- 
ness is simply that they guarantee an 
increase in manufacturing costs. Un- 
less such a plan would clearly insure 
a substantial increase in productivity or 
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in economies to offset the increase in 
costs, it is obvious that the result would 
be simply to increase the cost of auto- 
mobiles. To that extent, the standard 
of living of all Americans would be 
reduced—including those who would 
seem to benefit from such a plan. 

It is sometimes argued that if all com- 
peting automobile companies were re- 
quired to do the same thing, no one 
would be hurt and everyone would 
benefit. I do not think the American 
people would ever accept any plan 
which would regiment the automobile 
industry and thus destroy the tremen- 
dous benefits to the public of tough 











competition. Instead of producing 
more and more cars at lower and lower 
costs for more and more people, we 
would find ourselves producing fewer 
and fewer cars at higher and higher 
costs for fewer and fewer people. 


Lower Costs 


Success in the field of mass produc: 
tion depends upon ever lower costs. 
Lower costs make possible greater 
quantity production and greater quan- 
tity production makes possible lower 
prices. No manufacturer ina mass pro- 
duction industry is interested in any 
program involving higher prices for 
fewer products. Nothing gives the 
mass production manufacturer greater 
dissatisfaction than rising costs and ris- 
ing prices. 

The tragedy of the period of strikes 


through which we struggled is the 
very fact that spokesmen for labor, 
anxious to show their ability to force 
concessions, succeeded. But, in the 
process, they stifled production—and 
it is production, more than anything 
else, that has always lowered prices, 
always increased buying power, al- 
ways defeated inflation. The competi- 
tive scramble to reduce the cost of 
things so that more and bigger markets 
can be won is the force which leads to 
an increase in the standard of living of 
the wage earner and all the rest of us. 
When a scramble to increase wages is 
accompanied by a cut in production, it 
leads to inflation, lower standards of 
living, and the kind of boom that busts. 

We need constantly to be reminded 
how well off we are in this country as 
a result of our capacity to produce. One 
out of every five Americans owned an 
automobile prior to the war, whereas 
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No training or ex- 
perience necessary. 
Just push down the 
keys and pull the 
handle. That's all 


there is to it. 





Smith-Corona 


a modern 


adding machine 


with a famous old name 


OU’LL he surprised how easy it 

is to add on a Smith-Corona. 
You will get your totals quickly and 
accurately, too. 


When you press the keys they stay 
down until you pull the handle, thus 
you are able to see each item before 
it is entered and if a correction is 
necessary you can clear a single digit 
or the entire keyboard. Ciphers are 
entered automatically, saving you 
time and effort. 


At a touch of the total key and a 
single pull of the handle your total 
appears in large, easy to read type, 
fully punctuated and followed by a 
total signal. In one motion the new 
tape ejector moves the tape to the 
tear-off position and, on the next pull 
of the handle, a clear signal wiil 
appear on the tape. 


With the Smith-Corona there is no 
mental effort, no doubt about accu- 
racy, no experience required. And 25 
years of hard usage have proved 


Smith-Corona adding machines to be 
practically trouble free. 

The handy desk size machine takes 
up little room, is easily carried. Ideal 
for offices, retail stores, service sta- 
tions, professional offices, farms, 
homes, hospitals, schools, clubs and 
restaurants. 

At all Smith-Corona branches and 
at leading typewriter and office a 
ply stores everywhere. Priced at only 
$93.50 plus tax. 

ANODE Non p 


All these features: 


One hand operation 

Individual column and entire keyboard 
clearing keys 

Repeat key 

New single-motion paper ejector 

Self-aligning tape 

Writing table under tape 

Decimal point and comma punctuation 

Clear signal automatically printed on 
first stroke 

Sub-total, non-add and total signals 

Capacity . . . keyboard to 99,999.99 

. total to 999,999.99 














Companion to Smith-Corona office and portable typewriters 
Made by 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse. NY. 
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There are two things lo bear in mind atout 


Mercotd Controls 


One The exclusive use of non-corrosive mercury switches. They have proven time 
and again that no other type of contact compares so favorably from the standpoint 
of trouble-free service or long years of continuous operation — without showing 
evidences of a breakdown. : 


Two The simple, accurate and positive means of making necessary operating 
adjustments. No loss of time or annoying guesswork. 


osc eer ee Ce eee ewer eecanweereaeeesese 


Engineers readily concede the value of these qualifications, due to the relative 
functional responsibilities involved in automatic controls 


Complete catalog sent upon request 


eo e# 6 O66 OCH KOE BHA? F¢€C6CCH Oe 6 SES OO CEES 


“sear eeenense 


For Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration and Various Industrial Applications 
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Ett 2MER'C OPO CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY LOCATED AT 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 





only one person out of 22 owned a car 
in France, and only one in 23 in Eng- 
land. 

One in every five persons in this coun- 
try has a telephone. Prior to the war 
only one person in 18 had a telephone 
in England and there was only one tele- 
phone for every 30 people in France. 


Greater Producers 


Turn the statistics over and look at 
them from the other side. Before the 
war, an Englishman had to work five 
times as long as an American to buy a 
radio. The Frenchman had to work 
four-and-a-half times as long. 

The reason is that we are greater pro- 
ducers than either of those nations. We 
produce more of the world’s goods. 
Therefore, we have more of the world’s 
goods to divide. 

Furthermore, this is not a completed 
process—even in America. In 1944 the 
average man in this country had to 
work 15 minutes to earn enough to buy 
a loaf of bread. By 1946 he needed to 
work less than five minutes. 

In 1914 a man had to work an hour 
and 31 minutes to earn enough to buy 
a dozen eggs. By 1946 he had to work 
less than half an hour. 

Real wages, in short, are directly pro- 
portionate to the wealth of the nation— 
to the total amount of things we have 
to divide. 

The second thing which it seems to 
me we must keep in mind is this. Any 
sound plan to provide more stable em- 
ployment will require fresh thinking 
on the part of all of us. 

When a complex and difficult engi- 
neering problem seems to have no solu- 





“Because I don’t like red, see?” 
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> OD DRUG COSeE AE WAT 
“Saaola 





Now... here is the new and improved, modern-day 
version of CCH’s long-accepted Food Drug Cosmetic 
Law Reports — here is the authoritative, continuing 
reporter covering this important three-fold field. 
scope includes complete coverage of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, with regulations, rulings, court 
and administrative decisions, forms, and the like — 
plus full texts of other related federal laws. 


And in addition, the statutes, interpretative court 
decisions, and pertinent attorney generals’ opinions 
for all states with ‘‘Copeland-type’”’ laws are carefully, 
helpfully reported. Relevant full texts, detailed expla- 
nations, and editorial comments further increase the 
all-around usefulness of the ‘‘Reports’’ for all con- 
cerned with the production, processing, packaging, 
and labeling of foods, drugs, devices, and cosmetics. 


TTT \ 


\ii 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING: HOUSE; ING, 
PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


CHICAGO 1 New YorK 1 WASHINGTON 4 
214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. Empire STATe BLDG. Munsey BLDG, 








C=}| 2 NE a 
CCH TOPICAL ype REPORT 
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COUNTING-SCALES— These FLOOR SCALES—Toledo-built in a 
Toledo Scales count small parts broad range of capacities 


rapidly and accurately. and platform sizes. 








4 


PORTABLE AND BENCH SCALES “a OVER-UNDER SCALES — The 
— Widely used for weight-and-cost- Speedweigh saves time in packing, 
control throughout modern plants, filling, check weighing. 








@ Loek to Toledo for the better way to solve your cost-control problems in weighing, 
counting, force-measuring, batching or testing. Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





tion, the fault may lie in the fact that 
we keep starting from the same premises 
and thus keep reaching the same con- 
clusions. 

Both management and labor will 
undoubtedly have to adopt new points 
of view if we are to approach even 
in one industry, aew horizons in level 
employment. 

The problem, as we have seen, boils 
down to this: We must learn how to 
increase production efficiency so that we 
can make more motor cars at lower cost 
and thus earn the money to do what 
we want to do. 

The solution to the problem seems to 
lie in two related goals: There must bi 
great forward steps in productivity of 
machines, and there must be an increase 
in the productivity of men. 


Responsibility of Management 


The first of these goals is obviously 
the responsibility of management. 

The productivity of this nation, 
which has made it richer than the 
dreams of men 50 or 100 years ago, has 
been chiefly a result of our development 
in this country of mass production tech- 
niques—notably the assembly line idea; 
special-purpose and multiple-operation 
machines; and standardization, leading 
to inter-changeability of parts. America 
turned to the machine to increase its 
capacity to produce goods and have 
more things. 

It is in the manufacture of automo 
biles that we can see most clearly what 
the techniques of mass production have 
done, for the 50-year history of the auto- 
mobile industry zs the history of the 
assembly line. But we face today she 
need for vigorous fresh thought and 
ingenuity in our production patterns. 
Through new approaches to automo- 
tive engineering and design, and 
through invention and refinements in 
manufacturing techniques we must 
somehow find the road to lower-cost 
motor cars. 

Just how this will be done, I do no’ 
know. But we at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany consider the problem so chal- 
lenging that we plan to invest millions 
of dollars in a new Research and Engi- 
neering Center. 

But improvement in the machinery 
of production will not be enough. We 
must solve the pressing problems of the 
human factor in production. And here, 
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ADDING MACHINES to Mexico 
ALPACA from Peru 


APPAREL WOOL from Argentine-England 


ASPHALT TILES to Mexico 

BELTS from Argentine 

BONES from Argentine (for fertilizers) 
BONES from Argentine (for gelatine) 
BRISTLES from China 

CANNED TOMATOES from Italy 


CARPET WOOL from Argentine-Ireland- 


China-Syria-New Zealand 
CATTLEHAIR from Canada 
CEMENT to Mexico 
CHEMICALS to Belgium 
CHICLE from Mexico 
COCOANUT from Ceylon 
COFFEE POTS from Italy 
COTTON from Egypt 
COTTON GOODS to Various Countries 
COTTON YARN to Chile 


CRUDE RUBBER from Singapore-Straits 
Settlement 


FEATHERS from China 
FLAX from Belgium 
GIN to Belgium 


DIVERSIFICATION from A to 7 











GOATHAIR from Canada 
GOATSKINS from Argentine-India-Brazil 
HIDES from Argentine 

HONEY from Cuba 

KANGAROO SKINS from Australia 
KNIVES to Mexico 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT to Chile 
LEPIDOLITE from South Africa 
LUBRICATING OILS to Sweden 
LUMBER from Nicaragua 
MACHINERY to Sweden 
MERCHANDISE from Switzerland 
OLIVE OIL from Spain 

ONYX STONES from Brazil 
PARAFFIN to Sweden 

REPTILE SKINS from India 
ROOFING MATERIALS to Sweden 
RUBBER BELTING to Switzerland 
SHELLAC from India 

SKINS from Brazil 

TEA from China 

TOOLS to Holland 

WHISKEY to Belgium 

ZIRCON from Australia 








Wide diversity distinguishes our financing of exports and imports, as indicated 
by the above list of a recent week’s transactions. Yet the items shown are 
merely representative of hundreds of others. Our extensive experience and 
complete Foreign Department facilities are also available to you. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEBDBRAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCB CORPORATION 
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A QUICK, LOW-COST WAY TO 
GET MORE OPERATING CASH 


JIGHEST PRICE any business man 


is the price he pays for lack of it vee 
sual situations oT seize 


PERHAPS THE |! 
ever pays for money 
for lack of enough to mect unu 


opportunities as they arise. 


at echoes in 
ney I could have made by now .- 


It is the price th 
“Just think of all the mo 
IF Thad just h 

To the end that more manu 
will have 

dedicate this book 
Financing Plan. 


” 
ad the use of enough cash then. 


“the use of enough cash 
about our liberal, low 






A PAGE FROM A BOOK 
YOU SHOULD READ 





... because it tells how little 
money costs...how much more 
you can get... how long you. 
can use it...under our liberal 


Commercial Financit 


Send for our new booklet,“A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business” 
have used this plan to a total of more than One Billion 


> te learn why manufacturers and wholesalers 


Dollars in the past five years. No obligation. Just write or 
telephone the nearest Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


us $80,000,000 


Capital and Surpl 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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again, vigorous fresh thought is called 
for. 

If we in this country, would give to 
human relationships the same hard- 
headed, objective consideration which 
we have given to engineering problems, 
we might do as much to raise the stand- 
ard of living in this country during the 
next 10 to 25 years as we were able to 
accomplish during the past 25 years 
through developments in the field of 
machine technology. 


Human Engineering 


Management can take the initiative 
in this field of human engineering, but 
labor must make a major contribution. 
Labor leaders, too, must apply fresh 
thinking to their policies and programs. 
Such familiar practices as feather-bed- 
ding, and the slow-down lead to de- 
creased production—exactly the oppo- 
site direction from the one we must 








| | take if we are to achieve our goals. 
They spring from reactionary thinking. 
They are based on the assumption that 
we have gone as far as we can go and 
the security lies in “made” work. Actu- 
ally, it is increased output per man 
through the efficient use of machines 
which has always brought higher wages 
and shorter hours and has created more 
jobs by opening up new markets for 





what we make. 


It also seems to me that organized 
labor must apply fresh thought to its 
i | use of the strike. There is no longer 
any question of the right of organized 
workers to strike. But the right is being 
widely misused. It has become today 
a political weapon for the acquisition 
of power. It has become a method for 
establishing or entrenching labor mon- 
opolies. It has been and is being used 
by enemies of American freedom to 
cause domestic unrest and to cut our 
productivity. The indiscriminate use 
of the strike must certainly have the 
effect of reducing the standard of living 
of the wage earner by raising costs. 

As we approach this problem there is 
a final over-riding consideration which 
I think is of the utmost importance: 
Any sound plan for a highly desirable 
goal like more stable employment 
will be reached only through honest, 
straight-forward effort. 

None of us—in management or labor 
or government—can afford to lose the 
democratic art of getting along with 
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each other—of hopefully working to- 
ward common goals through compro- 
mise and agreement. We cannot afford 
to substitute for a frank, honest ap- 
proach to our problems, the political 
habit of painting situations either en- 
tirely black or entirely white, depending 
on who is doing the painting. Points 
of view can be honest disagreements 
of good Americans without becoming 
ballyhooed emotional differences of 
partisans. 

Such problems as the need for a more 
stable employment cannot, it seems to 
me, be solved in any atmosphere of 
hysteria and prejudice. They call, 
rather, for an honest and sincere de- 
termination to work out our difficulties 
together as free Americans. 

Unless we are willing to give up a 
substantial part of our freedom, we can- 
not expect the “Government” or “The 
Public” or some fact-finding board to 
come up with a solution to our prob- 
lems. As free Americans we cannot 
shirk the responsibility, however, bur- 
densome and irritating it may some- 
times appear, of working out our own 
answers. 

There is at stake the very force which 
has made this nation great—the tre- 
mendous power of competition in a na- 
tion of free people. The strength of 
America is the strength of free men and 
women competing fairly with all their 
energy and ingenuity for the great re- 
wards which are to be gained by the 
production of goods and_ services— 
goods and services that other free men 
and women want and can afford. 


Choice of Freedom 


Throughout history it has been neces- 
sary for people to make the choice be- 
tween freedom and seductive promises 
of security. To give up freedom for 
these seductive promises has always 
been a bad bargain. When freedom 
goes, security goes with it. The offer 
of every tyrant and every tyranny is 
security in exchange for personal free- 
dom. We would make a bad bargain 
indeed if we as a nation ever lost sight 
of the fact that it is freedom which has 
made us strong; that it is freedom 
which has given more real security to 
more millions of people than enjoy it 
in any great country in the world. 

Anyone who deals bluntly with the 
problem of steady employment will 
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And the “same time” is a lot 
less time than a girl takes to seal 
and stamp a letter... because no girl 
works as fast as a postage meter! 

The postage meter prints any 
kind of stamp required for any 
kind of mail or parcel post... 
prints a postmark, which helps the 
letter get through the postoffice 
faster... prints your advertisement 
on the envelope, too, if you like 
...and seals the flap at the same 


time—all in the turn of a die! The 


= PITNEY-BO 


Postage W 








meter holds as much postage as you 


wantto put init, protects the postage 
from loss or office wolves ...does 
its own accounting automatically... 
banishes the old-fashioned adhesive 
stamp and stamp-sticking . . . usually 
saves postage as well as time, in the 
little office as well as the big one! 

Like to know more about a 
Pitney-Bowes postage meter? Call 
the nearest PB office right away 


—or write for a little 





illustrated booklet... 


PitNeY-Bowes, Inc., 1511 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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While She Powders 
Her Nose... 






ALL THREE MACHINES 


ARE TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS 


faster than human fingers can fly! 


AUTO-TYPIST is one of the most amazing business ma- 
chines ever built. Any typewriter ean be mounted on the 
mechanism. Then it will type letters—automatically—from 
two to three times faster than human typists ean work. Your 
typist can operate three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can 
turn out from 300 to 500 letters a dav—each letter completely 
and individually typed with a provision for manual inter- 
polation of names, amounts, dates, or any other ‘‘ personal- 


izing’’ references. 


rp ——-RUSH COUPON FOR DESCRIPTION OF THESE 


AMAZING MACHINES 


Office managers’ mouths drop open in amazement. Typists 
heave deep sighs of relief when they see perforated paper 
record rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing in 
one-third the time. 


Sales Managers boost responses to their mailings many times 
by sending individually typed letters to their prospects. 
Rush the coupon or a request on your letterhead for complete 
description of the business machine that is increasing sales 
and eolleetions, and speeding mailings for America’s biggest 
companies. Send today for the facts. They are free. 


AUTO-TYPIST. 610 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 43, Chicago 22, III. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 43 
610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, III. 


Tell me how one ordinary typist can turn out 800 to 500 individual type- 
written letters a day on AUTO-TYPISTS. All informaion is free and I 


the am under no obligation. 
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quickly face a sobering realization that 
the task is great and the difficulties 
many. Three of the honest specifica- 
tions for such a plan are that it must 
have the effect of increasing production, 
it must be approached with an open 
mind, and it must be entered into in the 
spirit of sincerity and co-operation. 
American ingenuity has faced prob- 
lems quite as difficult in the field of 
technology and has found answers of 
great value and importance to all of us. 


This is the text of an address which 
was delivered by Mr. Henry Ford II 
before members of the Economic 
Club of Detroit. 
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Retail sales are up to $43,000,000 


in REDZOOK, North Carolina! 


And for good reasons! After these 
29,000 young, free-spenders have 
paid their taxes they have a spend- 
able income of $84,718,816. They're 
spending nearly $914 million for 
food. Their drug store purchases 
amount to $1,693,000. It will take 
$1,000,000 to buy the furniture they 
need. Their 18,300 automobiles will 
use 12,800,000 gallons of gas and 


HIT EM WHERE 


mer ne REDBOOK, USA! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


1,000,000 quarts of oil. 

You can reach this $84 million 
market, every Redbook home in 
North Carolina, at a pro-rata page 
rate of $67. Redbook has just closed 
one of the best years it ever had, be- 
cause it is delivering the business to 
its advertisers. On the basis of per- 
formance Redbook rates a leading 
place on your advertising list. 












WHITE COLLARS 


A recent study by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics says: 

"36% of this year’s autos and con- 
sumer durable goods will be pur- 
chased by professional business men, 
managers and white collar workers.” 
You reach 1,147,000 prospects in this 
class when you tell your story in 
Redbook, U. S. A.—higher concen- 
tration inyour 
best market. 
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Twenty-seven Hundred Flying Horses 


locony Vacuum Oil Company bought the first Beech- 
craft to come off the production line more than thir- 


teen years ago. They have been flying Beechcrafts ever 
since. The latest purchase is this fleet of three Beechcraft 
Executive Transports, now flying regularly—here and over- 


seas—enabling executives and technicians of Socony Yac- 
uum and its affiliates to count their travel time in hours 


instead of days and weeks. 
Powered with two 450-horsepower engines, fully equipped 
for day or night flight, luxuriously furnished and appointed, 


the 200-mile-an-hour Beechcraft Executive Transport en- 
ables up to nine people to serve their companies and their 


customers with a speed and a cross-country mobility never 
possible before. 

The Model 18 Executive Transport is an outstanding ex- 
ample of modern business joining hands with modern science 





to get its work done faster, better, and at lower cost. Food 
companies, machinery manufacturers, chain stores, oil com- 
panites—these represent only a few of the felds of business 
in which the Beechcraft Model 18 is at work. It is saving 
hours and days of travel time previously wasted. [t is joining 
the Outposts of business with its control centers. It is increas- 
ing the capacity of employees of all grades to get their jobs 
done. There may be similar tasks which it can perform for 
your company. It’s worth finding out about. 


» » ~ 


Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with facts and 
figures to help you appraise company-owned air transportation in 


the light of your own transportation needs. He welcomes the 
opportunity to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. 


No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A. 


eech Aircraft 
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